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Guns Afloat and Guns Ashore.—A Parting Admonition 


from General Grant. 


HAT Congress has 
been compelled to 
give some slight at- 
tention to the recent 
awakening of popu- 
lar interest in the 
matter of coast-de- 

fences is in itself most gratifying, since 
it tends to prove that public opinion, 
when properly directed, still has; the 
power to achieve results. Yet the’fact 
that certain appropriations have’ been 
made, or at least are about to be made, 
would seem to reflect more credit upon 
the people themselves than upon those 
by whom they are now represented at 


Washington. It has been stated that 
only a handful of senators and repre- 
sentatives has shown anything ap- 
proaching a broad and statesmanlike 
appreciation of our military necessi- 
ties, and this statement more than once 
nas been verified by occurrences in both 
Houses. Perhaps it would be well to 
recall a recent incident as illustrative 
of the degree of interest really mani- 
fested in the Senate by those whose 
duty it is fo look closely to the security 
of the country. 

Early in January of the present year, 
the Senate “Committee on Coast-De- 
fences”’—of which Senator Squire is 
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chairman, and Senator Proctor, ex- 
secretary of war, is a distinguished 
member—gave a series of hearings in- 
tended to develop definitely the condi- 
tion of affairs along our seaboard. The 
weight attaching to the testimony given 
before the members of this committee 
will be appreciated when it is noted 
that General Miles, commanding the 
army, Admiral Walker, General Craig- 
hill, chief of engineers, and General 
Flagler, chief of ordnance, were among 
those appearing in behalf of a more 
enlightened policy of coast-protection. 
At the seven hearings held, the subject 
was carefully and exhaustively consid- 
ered, and the report of the testimony 
given—unpleasant reading though it 
cannot fail to be—certainly is of in- 
tense interest. 

At the close of these hearings, and 
on the basis of the arguments advanced 
at them by those whose opinions rightly 
must be considered as authoritative, a 
bill was reported with a view to rem- 
edying our present defenceless state. 


In April, Senator Squire addressed his 
colleagues in support of this bill, and 
in a most convincing speech set forth 
the necessity of immediate action in 


the matter. Certainly his topic was 
one of live interest; that he treated it 
ably and fully is shown by the printed 
report of his remarks. Yet how was 
his effort received by the Senate? No 
better answer can be given than that 
afforded by the press despatches of that 
date, which should be quoted, head- 
lines and all, for the consideration of 
those who are wont to say that it is 
the business of “the people at Wash- 
ington” to attend to the strengthening 
of our national defences against any 
possime time of trial. 


DEAF TO SQUIRE’S SPEECH. 


WHILE HE WAS ASKING FOR MILLIONS OF 
DOLLARS FOR COAST—DEFENCES 
THE OTHER SENATORS WERE 
MATCHING SCHEMES. 


WASHINGTON, April 14.  (Special.)— 
The scene in the Senate to-day during the 
delivery of Senator Squire’s speech on his 
bill appropriating eighty odd millions for 
coast-defences was a striking illustration 
of the indifference of Congress just now 
to everything which has no ‘‘politics”’ in it, 
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Senator Mitchell, of Oregon, was Mr. 
Squire’s only listener, and that was because 
the approaches to Portland need some new 
defences. The other senators present were 
engaged in conversation or reading. All 
the senators from the two great seaboard 
States were out of the Chamber most of 
the time, and_when any of them entered 
they found something else to do rather than 
listen. The speech will go into the record 
and subsequently will be printed separately 
for popular distribution, and that will an- 
swer all its present purposes. 


Should any citizen, after reading this 
quotation, turn over.the pages of Army 
Regulauons until he finds the Articles 
of War, he cannot fail to be impressed 
with the wonderful self-restraint—even 
if such restraint is obligatory—of those 
who hold commissions in our military 
service. 

“Any officer,” runs Article XIX., 
“who uses contemptuous or disrespect- 
ful words against . . . the Congress of 
the United States... shall be dis- 
missed from the service, or otherwise 
punished, as a court-martial may di- 
rect.” 

Of the propriety of this article there 
can be no question. It is the duty of 
the soldier to be blind to the short- 
comings of those in civil authority. If 
the Senate of the United States sees fit 
absolutely to refuse to avail itself of 
an opportunity to obtain sorely needed 
information on a _ vitally important 
topic, it is, after all, its own concern; 
the soldier simply notes the fact—and 
passes it without further comment. 
But among civilians—for whom the Ar- 
ticles of War have no terrors—the num- 
ber constantly is growing greater of 
those who freely express their opinions 
of such Congressional exhibitions. 

The last ten years have witnessed a 
wonderful development in our navy. 
Ship after ship has been added to the 
list, until what was once a mere collec- 
tion of wooden hulks has been trans- 
formed into a fleet second in quality to 
that of no other power. Almost 
monthly the illustrations of this new 
battle-ship, or that new cruiser, have 
found places in the magazines until 
the people hardly can be blamed for 
thinking that, after long years of naval 
degeneracy, we at last have regained 
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our supremacy upon the sea. This mis- 
placed confidence in our naval strength 
possibly may account, in part, for our 
neglect of shore defences. “A second 
delusion in this country,” writes Gen- 
eral Miles, “is that our coast of four 
thousand miles in extent can be de- 
fended by a navy. It is useless to sup- 
pose that a small navy like ours can 
protect such an extensive coast, em- 
bracing many of the principal cities of 
the country, and a large proportion of 
the wealth.” 

It is an ungrateful task to dispel this 
delusion, for the national pride in “The 
New Navy” is surely a healthful symp- 
tom. But if the problem of coast- 
defence is to be solved at all, no ele- 
ments of weakness can be disregarded 
—and it must be shown that reliance 
upon our navy alone is an element of 
fatal weakness. No one need think for 


an instant that this statement reflects 
in the slightest degree upon the loyal 
men who are to fight our magnificent 
ships; we owe so much to our sailors 


of the past—we confidently expect so 
much from our sailors of the present 
—that no disparaging word concerning 
them ever will be uttered by a true 
American. On the contrary, in demon- 
strating that the navy is but an aux- 
iliary in coast-defence it should be 
apparent that a very substantial ser- 
vice is being rendered to it. 

“I beg leave to express an emphatic 
dissent,” wrote Admiral Dupont, as 
early as 1851, “from all theories hav- 
ing for their object the substitution 
of active ships-of-war for permanent 
works. This would be placing the navy 
in a false position before the country; 
giving it duties to perform for which 
its organization is inapplicable: pre- 
paring for its future discredit and loss. 
through failures to execute that which 
never should have been undertaken— 
that which is not embraced in the gen- 
eral scope and design of a naval estab- 
lishment.” 

In order thoroughly to understand the 
relation of the navy to coast-defence, 
it will be necessary to determine: First— 
its actual strength and efficiency when 
subjected to the test required by mod- 
ern conditions. Second—its standing in 
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the scale of the world’s naval strength. 
Third—the purpose for which it was. 
brought into being. All three of these 
points must be carefully considered. 

In an earlier paper of this series, 
tables were given exhibiting the num- 
bers and types of vessels now on our 
navy list. Briefly summarized, it ap- 
peared that—exclusive of torpedo-boats 
—our fleet contained thirty armored 
vessels, and fifty-one unarmored cruis- 
ers and gun-boats, an aggregate of 
eighty-one ships-of-war of all classes. 
Tnis, roughly speaking, represents our 
present naval strength. But the pur- 
poses of the present paper require some- 
thing beyond mere generalization, and 
before dismissing the subject with the 
broad statement that we have at our 
command a fighting fleet of fourscore 
ships, it may be well to inquire some- 
what more closely into the character 
ana capabilities of the individual ves- 
sels. In order to reach definite conclu- 
sions, it will be found necessary to 
classify our navy ship by ship. 

The ‘“‘New Navy” dates its birth from 
1883, when Congress made the first 
appropriation for the construction of 
modern steel vessels. The growth of 
the fleet, dates signifying the year of 
laying the keel of each vessel, has gone 
on as follows: 1883, Atlanta, Boston, 
Chicago, and Dolphin; 1887, Baltimore, 
Charleston, Newark, Petrel, Vesuvius, 
and Yorktown; 1888, Bennington, Con- 
cord, Maine, Philadelphia, and San 
Francisco; 1889, Monterey, Raleigh, and 
Texas; 1890, Cincinnati, Columbia, De- 
troit, Marblehead, Montgomery, New 
York, and Olympia; 1891, Bancroft. 
Castine, Indiana, Katahdin, Machias, 
Massachusetts, Minneapolis, and Ore- 
gon; 1893, Brooklyn and Iowa; 1894, 
Helena, Nashville, and Wilmington; 
1895, Kearsarge, Kentucky, and gun- 
boats numbers 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, and 
15. Turthermore. there have been 
completed during this period the 
double-turreted monitors . Amphitrite. 
Miantonomoh, Monadnock, Puritan, and 
Terror, which—as a matter of curious 
record—had been under construction 
for nearly twenty vears. 

In building this fleet. Congress has 
acted with unwonted liberality. The 
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appropriations for the increase of the 
navy have been made in the following 
amounts :— 


1883, 
1886, 
1887, 
1888, 
1889, 
1890, 
1801, 
1892, 
1893, 
184, 
1895, 
1896, 


$ 2,440,000 
1,895,000 
3,595,861 
11.098,362 
»,760,000 
7,230,000 
9,120,000 
16,607,000 
9,460,000 
7,125,000 
9,955,025 
13,327,521 
Total appropriations, $97,613,769 

The “New Navy,” it has been noted, 
consists of fifty-one vessels. At first 
glance this well might be taken for a 
tremendously powerful fieet. But con- 
clusions must not be reached too 
hastily; an analysis is yet to be made 
of the characteristics of these fifty-one 
ships. 

Naval strength is measured by the 
-apacity for delivering and withstand- 
ing heavy blows administered through 
the agency of projectiles fired from 
powerful guns. Ships-of-war are 
classed, like pugilists, in accordance 
with their weight and strength, and 
it is an accepted fact that no individ- 
ual vessel safely can challenge to com- 
bat one of a higher class. In order, 
then, to determine the fighting capacity 
of our fleet, the following ratings must 
be thougatfully considered :— 

THE UNITED STATES NAVY.(@ 

I. ARMORED VESSELS. 

Battle-ships — Indiana, Iowa, Kear- 
sarge, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Ore- 
gon, Texas. Total, 7. 

Coast-Defence Monitors — Amphitrite, 
Miantonomoh, Monadnock, Monterey, 
Puritan, Terror. Total, 6. 

Armored Cruisers — Brooklyn, Maine, 
New York. Total, 3. 

Il. UNARMORED VESSELS. 

Protected Cruisers — Atlanta, Balti- 
more, sa-oston, Charleston, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Columbia, Minneapolis, 
Newark, Olympia, Philadelphia, Ra- 
leigh, San Francisco. Total, 13. 

1 The Kearsarge and Kentucky, together with 


the six numbered gunboats, are as yet far from 
completion. 
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Unprotected Cruisers—Det~oit, Marble- 
head, Montgomery. Total, 3. 

Gunboats—Bennington, Castine, Con- 
cord, Helena, Machias, Nashville, Pet- 
rel, Wilmington, Yorktown, No. 10, No. 
a No; 42, No. 13, No, 14, “No, 45. 
Total, 15. 


III. MISCELLANEOUS VESSELS. 

Bancroft (training ship at Annapolis), 
Dolphin (despatch-boat), Katahdin (har- 
bor-derence ram), Vesuvius (dynamite 
cruiser). Total, 4. 

The sixteen vessels grouped under the 
urst general division above, constitute 
the fighting strength of our navy, for 
they are the only portion of our fleet 
capable of enduring the strain of a 
pitched naval battle. The thirty-one 
unarmored and lightly armed vessels 
of the second division were built for 
the protection of our own commerce, 
for the destruction of that of the enemy, 
for scouting and observation upon the 
high seas—but not for service in the naval 
line-of-battle. The duties of the four 
vessels included in the third division 
have been sufficiently indicated, though 
it should be said that the capabilities 
of the Katahdin and Vesuvius in their 
respective fields of action have yet to 
be demonstrated. 

Having thus classified our fleet, it 
may be of interest to compare the re- 
sults with those shown in the latest 
tabulation of foreign naval resources. 
Disregarding the unarmored classes—in 
which, by the way, the United States 
need fear competition from Great Brit- 
ain and France alone—it will be 
found that we hold the sixth position. 
Stripped of all obsolete or unservice- 
able ships, and taking into account only 
such as are modern and efficient, the 
eight leading naval powers can place 
in line-of-battle tue following fleets:— 


Great Britain, 75 


France, 49 
Russia, . ‘ : . 39 
Germany, . 31 
Italy, ; . ; 25 
United States, . ‘ 16 
Turkey, . ; . : 15 
Spain, . ; : : ; : ae 


Elsewhere will be found a diagram, 
based upon the latest report of the sec- 
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retary of the navy, graphically illus- 
trating the ,elative size of the war 
fleets of the foremost maritime powers. 
In studying this it must be borne in 
mind that proportions shown are those 
of numbers alone, the expression of 
actual relative strength being almost 
impossible. It will be observed that 
wide discrepancies exist between the 
figures upon the diagram and those 
given in the preceding pages. The ex- 
‘planation, however, is not difficult. 

In the case of the United States, for 
instance, it appears that while our 
navy-list credits us with thirty ar- 
mored, and fifty-one unarmored vessels 
—an aggregate of eighty-one—we actu- 
ally have in service, or building, but 
sixteen and thirty-five of these respec- 
tive types. In explanation, it should be 
said that we count among our armored 
vessels not only the Katahdin—which, 
at best, is but an experiment, and in 
no sense is to be considered as belong- 
ing to the line—but also the thirteen 
ancient single-turreted monitors (Ajax, 
Canonicus, Catskill, Comanche, Jason, 
Lehigh, Manha‘tan, Mohopac, Montauk, 
Nahant, Nantasket, Passaic, Wyan- 
Cotte), built in 1862, armed each with 
two 15-inch smooth-bore guns, having 
a speed only of between five and six 
knots an hour, and in their present 
condition of no value sufficient to call 
for consideration. And among our un- 
armored vessels we still reckon many 
of. those belonging to the “Old Navy” 
which absolutely are of no account in 
the operations of the naval warfare of 
to-day. In this connection it may not 
be out of place to note that—in the 
shrinkage caused by striking off from 
the several navy-lists such armored 
vessels as have become obsolete—Ger- 
many sacrifices but fourteen per cent. 
of her paper strength; France, nineteen 
per cent.; England, twenty-five per 
cent.; Russia, thirty per cent.; while the 
United States suffers a loss of forty-six 
per cent. 

We have considered our navy, both 
in the light of its actual efficiency and 
in its relation to the navies of other 
powers. It now remains to determine 
tke use to which it must be put should 
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this country ever find itself involved 
in a foreign war. And, in spite of pop- 
ular belief to the contrary, it must em- 
phatically be asserted that our present 
navy is utterly incapable of affording 
protection to the ninety-four cities 
which lie upon our ocean and gulf 
frontiers. 

“TI think there is some confusion of 
terms with our people,” said Admiral 
Walker, when testifying before the 
“What we 
want are harbor defences. You cannot 
protect tne whole coast by fortifica- 
tions, but you can fortify the cities 
and important strategic points, and 
they should be firmly held by means 
of fortifications, torpedo-boats, mines, 
and battle-ships. The important points 
should be held for many reasons. For 
instance, the capture of New York 
would cause enormous toss from a 
financial and moral point of view. 
Again, from a naval officer’s stand- 
point, our cities are necessary as points 
to which our ships, if injured or de- 
feated in action, can withdraw under 
cover of the fortifications, to dock, re- 
pair, and receive supplies and coal. 
They must serve as bases of naval 
operations. 

“If an enemy comes on our coast, and 
we think we are strong enough to en- 
gage him, we fight. But great injuries 
and many accidents occur to ships in 
action, even if successful, and we must 
have a place of retreat, where we have 
supplies and dry-docks, and they must 
be protected by fortifications. We 
could not protect all the ports with the 
navy, because it would be impractica- 
ble to have a fleet for each seaport, or 
one of sufficient size to cover o~r enor- 
mous seacoast; but it would be equally 
impracticable to protect our coast and 
large ports without the assistance of 
the navy. If at liberty to take the 
offensive, our navy, even if too weak 
to attack successfully a fleet of power- 
ful battle-ships, could operate upon the 
line of the enemy’s communications, 
and give an expedition against our 
coast great trouble by capturing or 
destroying its transports, supply ves- 
sels, and colliers. 

“If England were at this time to send 
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over such a naval force as she could 
spare from Europe, she would have her 
own way upon our coast. In the pres- 
ent condition of our fortifications and 
navy, I would spend, say, $60,000,000 
on coast-defences, and $40,000,000 on 
the navy, but as the total amount to be 
expended for the two purposes is in- 
creased, the percentage which should 
go to the building up of the navy would 
be relatively less.” 

It needs but a moment’s study of the 
uynap of the United States to convince 
the reasonable man of the hopelessness 
of employing a navy, however large, 
in the impossible task of guarding the 
«hain of cities extending along the At- 
lantic coast alone. Steaming by the 
most direct route, it is over fourteen 
hundred miles from Portland to Key 
West, while from Portland to Galves- 
ton requires well above two thousand 
miles to be traversed. Again, granting 
that a fleet of magnitude sufficient to 
cover the Atlantic seaboard were built, 
the problem still would be but half 
solved; for, speaking from a naval 


standpoint, ours is a twofold empire— 


and the long sweep of the Pacific coast 
requires fieets of its own. While the 
narrow isthmus keeps apart the waters 
of the two oceans, and the gigantic 
wedge of South America continues to 
thrust its bulk to the southward, our 
Atiantic and Pacific squadrons—so far 
as may concern mutual support in an 
emergency—must be considered as be- 
longing to two friendly though widely 
separated nations. 

What if war were to surprise us in 
this easy reliance upon our navy as 
the main element of coast-defence? 
We at once should find ourselves under 
the necessity of striking from our list 
of fighting ships the names of twenty- 
seven vessels, since—aside from the 
matter of armor-protection—we have 
that number armed with guns of no 
greater caliber than 6-ineh, a caliber 
too light to be employed with effect 
against heavily armored adversaries. 
Of the twenty-four ships remaining, a 
certain number must of necessity be 
held in the Pacific, while with the res- 
idue we could form one respectable 
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fleet, or possibly two small .squadrons. 
Given either formation; it well may be 
asked how many of our Atlantic ports 
would be left uncovered? 

“Every principle of strategy is vio- 
lated in adopting for seacoast defence,” 
said General Abbot, before the Naval 
War College, “a plan which contem- 
plates the leaving of our important 
strategic positions without permanent 
fortifications, looking to their defence 
by fractions of our navy shut up in 
them at the outbreak of a war. Such 
a project would find its parallel in an 
army subdivided, interned in strong 
places, and left to be overmastered 
successively bythe united strength of 
the enemy. All experience in land cam- 
paigns warns us that by such a system 
defeat would be assured before the 
first gun was fired.” And General 
Miles adds this note of warning: ‘The 
recent manceuvres in England demon- 
strated that even with the powerful 
navy ot the British Empire it would 
be impossible for their fleets to defend 
the coast of that island against a for- 
eign fleet. In case of war, our navy 
would have ample field for service in 
foreign ports and against foreign com- 
merce, but the main reliance of the 
country would have to be upon its land- 
defences. If these were not properly 
manned, war with any first-class for- 
eign power would result in a sacrifice 
of many of our most important cities, 
and ten days would be ample to com- 
plete their destruction.” 

Whether operating by land or by sea, 
the first precept in strategy to be ob- 
served by a force upon the defensive is 
this: “Prevent the concentration of the 
enemy’s masses against the fractions 
of your own force, or the concentration 
of his large fractions against your small 
ones.” The thoughtful consideration of 
this oft-proved precept is recommended 
to those who advocate the building of 
a navy at the cost of neglecting fixed 
defences. By sub-dividing our small 
navy we possibly may afford protection 
to two cities. But in that case, what is 
to be the fate of the remainder? By 
distributing our ships more generally 
along our seaboard—and thus violating 
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the precept just quoted—we insure the 
annihilation of our fleet, and the down- 
fall of our cities. It would be folly to 
sacrifice the navy that we have, and 
thus the second proposition is not to 
be thought of for an instant. But who 
shall decide upon the cities that are to 
be protected? And when that decision 
is reached, what will be the temper of 
those living in the cities which are 
to be deliberately abandoned to the 
chances of war? 

“A fleet threatens the entire Atlantic 
seaboard,” writes Colonel Hains of the 
engineers, “and all the important cities 
are in danger of attack, as any one of 
them can be reached in two or three 
days. A perfect state of preparation 
for war does not exist. It never does. 
War comes upon us before we are 
ready for it. Much remains to be done, 
but there is no time now to do it. The 
immense natural resources of our coun- 
try cannot be utilized, while the wealth 
of our seaboard towns is a source 
of weakness. Consternation prevails 
everywhere, and it is by no means im- 


probable that a strong party may for 
political or selfish motives be opposed 
to the war. 

“The naval commander at New York, 
justly regarding his district as of most 


importance, wants more guns and 
more ships placed at his disposal. He 
detains all he can for the protection of 
New York that does not involve a 
positive disobedience of orders. He 
may be the best and bravest officer in 
the navy, but the responsibility for the 
defence of his district is on his shoul- 
ders, and he justly appreciates the 
inadequacy of his means. He cannot 
weaken himself under the circum- 
stances by detaching a force for the 
protection of other points equally 
threatened. The responsibility for that 
must come from higher authority. 
The officer in command at Boston sees 
the matter in a different light. Con- 
gress has not been as liberal to Boston, 
perhaps, and the defences thus are ina 
more backward state. He is therefore 
calling lustily for more ships and ‘guns, 
and he holds on to all that come within 
his reach. The commander at Norfolk 
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sees the importance of his station. 
The dry-docks at Norfolk and Newport 
News must be protected at all hazards. 
It may be of more importance than the 
temporary loss of other and more 
wealthy cities. To him, his station is 
of far more importance than all others. 
And so on throughout the list. The 
whole navy is thus thrown on the de- 
fensive. Its energies are paralyzed. 

“On the other hand, suppose the army 
has on its shoulders the burden of the 
fixed defences, and the navy has no 
responsibility in connection therewith; 
it then can act with more freedom, it 
will seek the sea and attack the enemy’s 
commerce, his communications, or 
weak detachments, in fact strike him 
wherever there is a reasonable prospect 
of success. A navy cannot be con- 
structed after war is declared. It takes 
too long to build a modern ship-of-war. 
Practically the war will have to be 
fought out with the means at the dis- 
posal of the government at its com- 
mencement. If the navy be too weak 
for efficient offensive action, it will not 
be made stronger by the burden of fixed 
defences.” 

While this was written by Colonel 
Hains as an argument against turning 
over to the care of the navy the fortifi- 
cations along our coast, it aptly applies 
to any situation in which dependence is 
placed on the fleet as the first factor in 
coast-defence. And that his picture of 
what would be likely to happen in such 
an event is not overdrawn may easily 
be proved by correspondence, arising 
from certain incidents ‘occurring in 
1863, which yet may be found on the 
files of the navy department. 

At that time, it will be recalled, the 
Federal navy was fully employed in 
active operations in southern waters, 
and though the number of ships upon 
its list was large, it yet was felt by the 
department that none could be spared 
for harbor-defence duty by the northern 
coast. The northern harbors, to be 
sure, were fortified, and their works 
were fairly armed, but the garrisons 
were weak. While matters were in this 
state, the Confederate cruiser Florida 
was at the height of her career. One 
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of her many prizes, the Tacony, was 
fitted out as a privateer, and in this 
capacity made a daring raid in the 
waters of Vineyard Sound, taking 
fifteen prizes. Later, the crew of the 
Tacony burned this vessel, and trans- 
ferred to the Archer. A boat party 
from this vessel quietly slipped into 
Portland Harbor, easily captured the 
revenue cutter Caleb Cushing, which 
was lying there, and put to sea—only to 
be followed by an impromptu fleet of 
steamers and tugs, and overpowered. 
Exploits like these, together with the 
destruction being wrought by the 
Alabama, threw the northern cities into 
a state of panic. Letters and telegrams 
poured in upon the navy department, 
demanding an ironclad here or a 
cruiser there. Governor Andrew, of 
Massachusetts, together with many 


boards of trade and other committees 
of citizens, was particularly active in 
importuning naval protection, and the 
correspondence of this period well re- 
flects the mental condition of those 
whose interests were threatened. In 
response to these demands the navy did 


what it could, but if all had been com- 
plied with it would have been necessary 
to withdraw a considerable portion of 
the fleet from its legitimate duties. 
Apparently this lesson, like so many 
others, has been forgotten during the 
past thirty years of peace. Doubtless 
there were many then, as there are 
to-day, who felt that the navy should be 
fully capable of achieving the im- 
possible. Yet if two or three weak mer- 
chant ships, hastily transformed into 
privateers, could throw a whole section 
of the country into a condition of mind 
verging on the ridiculous, what would 
happen now should it become known 
that a fleet of modern cruisers, sup- 
ported by battle-ships, was hovering off 
the coast? Each city instantly would 
imagine itself to be the objective of the 
hostile demonstration; from each .would 
come frantic appeals for naval aid— 
and, almost without exception, these 
appeals would have to be met with 
unqualified refusals. After all, the 
matter resolves itself into a. simple 
arithmetical problem. There are only 
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so many ships available; these safely 
can be divided into only so many 
squadrons; clearly, then, it needs but 
to subtract the pitifully small number 
of squadrons from the pitifully large 
number of unprotected ports to deter- 
mine definitely just how many cities 
must call in vain for aid in their time 
of trouble. 

In earlier papers it has been hinted 
that our government, in its dealings 
with coast-defence, has not displayed 
that business-like acumen which popu- 
larly is supposed to characterize this 
nation. Lack of attention to matters 
military has led to lack of comprehen- 
sion of military needs, and this lack of 
comprehension has led, in its turn, to 
the making of appropriations which 
either have been wofully inadequate or 
wonderfully out of due proportion. 
Through sheer ignorance, intensified by 
the refusal to allow knowledge to be 
imparted, Congress apparently has 
determined that the coast-defence of 
the country shall be given into the 
hands of the navy; and—regardless of 
the fact that it thereby is undertaking 
the impossible, and farthermore in so 
doing is entering upon a course of 
boundless extravagance—it persistently 
has turned the bulk of its appropria- 
tions in that direction. The demon- 
stration of this assertion should not be 
difficult; the simple consideration of the 
relative cost and value of guns afloat 
and guns ashore should sufficiently 
prove the error that has been committed 
in recent legislation. 

It is needless to go into elaborate 
detail. One illustration will be ample 
for the purposes of this argument. We 
need do no more than study econom- 
ically the problem as applied to one 
important harbor— that, for instance, of 
New York—to reach a definite and fital ' 
conclusion. Ina recent paper by Lieut. 
H. L. Hawthorne, United States Artil- 
lery, the proposed examination has 
been made with great care and 
thoroughness, and the decision reached 
should carry full conviction—the more 
especially since it remains yet to be 
controverted. 

Basing his estimate of the land 
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defences upon the report of the 
Endicott Board, and projecting a 
scheme of naval defence designed to 
represent the exact . equivalent—so 
nearly as may be—of the fortifications, 
Lieutenant Hawthorne makes the fol- 
lowing computations, after eliminating 
the coast of mines, torpedoes, and 
torpedo-boats, which are a common 
factor in both defensive systems :— 
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in an armored vessel, of -and above a 
caliber of eight inches, represents an ex- 
penditure of $1,000,000. This is merely 
the expenditure to place the guns afloat. 
This startling fact shows that if we 
regard the navy as a shield, it is the 
most expensive fortification and de- 
fence that even a military man, who 
takes no account of cost, can conceive 
eo 


FORTIFICATIONS. 


Nine turrets, each for two 16-inch guns, 
Twenty-one lifts, for forty-two 12-inch — 


Twenty disappearing 10-inch guns, 
Fifteen disappearing 8-inch guns, 


Eleven mortar batteries, sixteen mortars each, 


Five mining casemates, . ‘ 


Aggregate cost of land defences, 


$9,000,000 
5,801,500 
700,000 
450,000 
1,650,000 
90,750 


$17,692,250 


NAVAL DEFENCES. 


Eight heavy-armored harbor-defence vessels, 


Ten armored, low free-board vessels, 
Eight gunboats, : 


Aggregate cost of naval defences, 


From these suggestive figures it ap- 
pears that the first cost of the items 
required for the naval defences wouid 
be over three times that of the fixed 
defences. But this is not the only point 
against their adoption, for by the best 
authorities it is conceded that the 
annual allowance for repairs to ships- 
of-war cannot safely be placed at less 
than four per cent. of their origina) 
cost, while in the case of land works a 
like annual expenditure of one-half of 
one per cent. is found sufficient to guard 
against deterioration. It may be need- 
less to point out the additional fact that 
the ram and the torpedo-boat, both of 
which are constantly threatening the 
existence of coast-defence vessels, do 
not have to be taken into account in 
considering the possible effect of an 
attack on fortifications. 

Small wonder that Senator Squire, in 
his unheeded speech, laid heavy 
emphasis upon these words: “When all 
the vessels now building shall have 
been completed, we shall have afloat in 
armored ships twenty 13-inch, twelve 
12-inch, twenty 10-inch, and forty-two 
8-inch guns. These ninety-four guns 
will be distributed in sixteen ships. In 
other words, each gun that we have afloat 


$28,000,000 
28,000,000 
2,800,000 ° 


$58,800,000 


Relatively, then, the comparison be- 
tween the cost of guns afloat and ashore 
results overwhelmingly in favor of the 
latter. But what of their relative 
efficiency? On this point it seems al- 
most a waste of words to enter into 
explanations. Admiral Walker esti- 
mates that one gun served on shore is 
worth three aboard ship; the officers of 
the army rate its value at even a 
higher ratio. Guns mounted in land 
works have the tremendous advantage 
of a fixed platform; they are fired over 
known ranges; a whole battery is not 
liable to be put out of action by a sin- 
gle fortunate shot from the enemy; 
their gunners, in modern fortifications, 
are less liable to injury, and so can the 
more composedly perform their duties. 
The converse of all this applies to 
guns on ship-board; wave-action neces- 
sarily affects the accuracy of their fire; 
ranges, at best, are uncertain; one 
penetrating shot at the waterline dooms 
ship, guns, and crew; a projectile ex- 
ploding between decks works frightful 
havoc among the gun-detachments; the 
dread of the hidden submarine mine 
adds to the nervous tension of officers 
and seamen alike. 

We are told by the despatches from 
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Washington that Senator Squire had 
but one listener to his speech on coast- 
defence, that those in the Chamber 
engaged in conversation, in reading, in 
anything that offered a means of escape 
from his words. Yet there was much 
in that speech that never should be 
buried in the Congressional Record. 
Leaving out of account the thorough 
knowledge of the subject that was 
shown, making no mention of the con- 
vincing arguments that were advanced, 
there yet were said some things that 
should fall upon other than deaf 
ears. 

“We can talk loud and long,” said 
Senator Squire, who had no fear of the 
nineteenth Article of War to check his 
utterance; ‘and profess sympathy, pass 
resolutions, and ‘make believe’ to our- 
selves that we actually are taking a 
hand in diplomatic affairs and inter- 
national questions of great moment; 
but those who are not self-deceived by 
egotistical glamour, who know the 
facts, are perfectly aware of the pain- 
ful truth that all this demonstration is 
mere talk and bluster and vapid senti- 
ment; or, at most, it is a sympathy that 
is easily satisfied with merely verbal 
expression. Not that the great body of 
American people understand it so; they 
are not acquainted with the facts as to 
our absolute inability to maintain a 
high, dignified, honorable, and intel- 
ligent stand upon a great international 
argument in case we should be pressed 
by the threat of war—the last argument 
of kings. 

“The people are. cherishing the ideals 
of which I have spoken. They do not 
know how shamefully their interests are 
being bandied and played with by those 
who represent them in the Halls of Con- 
gress. They suppose, in the simplicity 
of their hearts, that we are prepared 
to protect ourselves in case of war with 
any of the second or third-class powers, 
or even against a first-class power. 
They know that the nation has millions 
of brave and patriotic men who would 
gather at the call to arms. But they 
do not know that there is no means of 
arming those hosts upon the emergency 
that may arise. They do not know that 
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the great seacoast cities, through which 
extend the arteries of trade and com- 
merce with each other and with the 
people of foreign lands — populous 
though these cities may be, and teeming 
with wealth—are yet exposed and de- 
fenceless against attack by foreign 
navies with vessels far outnumbering 
our own in strength. The people do 
not know that their commerce can be 
so easily ruined. They do not know 
that our navy itself may be hopelessly 
crippled by the destruction of our unde- 
fended navy-yards, depots of supplies, 
dock-yards, powder-mills, and arsenals. 

“If the people understood these facts 
as they exist, they would say, ‘Stop 
building ships!. Since you do not mean 
to protect our cities, dock-yards, and 
bases of supplies, it is folly to spend so 
much money upon the navy.’ If they 
knew the hollowness of our talk, the 
people would cry out for shame at this 
travesty upon the maintenance of the 
Monroe doctrine and the intervention 
for Cuban independence. I have no 
patience with the discussion that has 
been going on, so devoid of practical 
benefit to any one. Whether all this 
is merely ‘politics’ I know not; but it 
seems to me exceedingly wicked and 
useless. If we are in earnest and mean 
what we say, let us show our purpose 
by deeds, by preparation of a wise, 
prudent, and ample character to enable 
us to be consistent and to make good 
our professions.” 

Ten years ago General Grant, at 
Mount MacGregor, wrote the closing 
chapters of his memoirs. On almost 
the last page of the work will be found 
these words, which in effect form his 
parting message to the nation to which 
he had given his life’s service:— _ 

“To maintain peace in the future, it 
is necessary to be prepared for war. 
We should have a good navy, and our 
seacoast defences should be put in the 
finest possible condition. Neither of 
these cost much when it is considered 
where the money goes, and what we get 
in return. Money expended in a fine 
navy not only adds to our security and 
tends to prevent war in the future, but 
is a very material aid to our commerce 
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with foreign nations in the mean time. 
Money spent upon seacoast defences is 
spent among our own people, and all 
goes back again among the people. The 
work accomplished, too, like that of the 
navy, gives us a feeling of security.” 
We venerate the memory of Grant, 
even while we pay no heed to his 
counsel. Yet would it not be worth 
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while to ponder for a moment upon his 
words? We have the nucleus of a 
navy; let us yearly add something to 
its strength. But above all let us show 
timely wisdom by providing the for- 
tified bases without which the vessels 
of our fleet, ceasing to play the role of 
ships, must be degraded to performing 
the functions of mere floating batteries. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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An Exile 


By M. N. THURSTON 


HE schoolhouse stood on the crest 
fa of the hill, its small lot cut out of 
deep woods so that the little 
brown weather-scarred building nestled 
in its green hollow like a ball in a cup. 
From the front of the schoolhouse the 
road sloped abruptly in both directions, 
leading northward towards the village 
and southward past various farms and 
strips of woodland to the neighboring 
city. 
The nearest of these farms belonged 
to Jonathan Gates. It was a pleasant 


place with its low, snugly appearing 
white house and its trimly kept fences 


and barns, yet notwithstanding this 
pleasing exterior the school-children 
always hurried by with anxious side- 
glances; if the more venturesome dared 


to loiter behind, the glimpse of a man’s - 


figure always sent them on after the 
others, the thin coating of indifference 
in their manner serving to emphasize 
rather than conceal, the real fear be- 
neath it. 

Jonathan Gates was known as the 
meanest-tempered man in the county. 
He had quarrelled with and abused 
everybody he knew for miles around. 
At first the neighbors had tried to keep 
on friendly terms out of pity for his 
wife, but soon even these attempts 
ceased, and “the Gateses” were left 
severely alone, while the neighbors’ pity 
was expressed in the much more satis- 
factory way of village gossip. 

Mrs. Gates was somewhat crippled 
and could not walk far. Jonathan was 
miserly as well as quarrelsome, and 
when she occasionally hinted at her 
longing for a carriage would roughly 


ask her what she wanted of a carriage— 
she hadn’t nowhere to go! No one 
would do anything for him; even the 
mail-carrier utterly refused to touch his 
mail; and so it came about that this 
woman, living on a road which passed 
like an electric current from the great 
city, carrying its thrill of life through 
all the pretty villages and far out into 
the country, was as much an exile from 
the world around her as was ever 
Napoleon on St. Helena. Day by day 
she saw people pass—often stop and 
greet each other before her very door— 
but there was never anything more 
than a brief bow for her. Day by day 
the mail-carrier cantered by, leaving at 
each farm the letters and papers that 
bound them to the world outside, but 
never by any chance did a message 
come to her. 

The place itself seemed to take its 
character from the character of the 
life it held; it always had a curiously 
hushed appearance. Only the roses, 
and later the tiger-lilies, thrusting their 
bright faces through the fence, seemed 
to resist the spell and look up and down 
the road and then nod gayly to each 
other as if they found life on the whole 
a very bright and interesting piece of 
business. Mrs. Gates felt something of 
this and always kept some of the 
flowers in a broken pitcher in the 
kitchen. 

“They’re company,” she said to her- 
self. “They ain’t shut out.” 

One warm autumn day a visitor 
walked up to the porch and knocked. 
There was no one in sight and no one 
to answer her knock. The visitor 
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peered longingly into the cool, shady 
kitchen. 

“Well, I ain’t no call to stand here 
and be roasted, anyhow,” she said to 
herself. “I’m going in, come what will. 
Ef there ain’t no one round I’ve got to 
rest a spell before I can walk back; and 
anyway Mis’ Gates must be round 
somewhere; ’t will be the miracle of the 
age if she gets off this place till she’s 
carried off.” 

She dropped into the nearest chair, 
breathing heavily. Presently she be- 
came a little rested and began to look 
around her with observant eyes. Out- 
side a light breeze moved the elm- 
branches against the window, and some 
late chickens were picking contentedly 
about the yard, but the woman never 
glanced out; she was taking mental 
note of everything within. 

It was long before steps were 
heard near the house; they were 
irregular and halting; a moment later 
a woman appeared in the doorway. 
She gave a start as she saw her visitor, 
then her faded face brightened, and 
she limped forward, holding out her 
hand. 

“Why, Mis’ Hacket!” she said. “I’m 
pleased to see you, I’m sure. I wa’n’t 
expectin’ any one and it gave me a 
little turn, but I’m real pleased to see 
you. It’s a powerful hot day to come, 
too.” 

“Yes, ’twas pretty warm,” asserited 
her visitor. “That was why I walked 
in. I got so het up comin’ over in the 
sun, and it looked so cool in here.” 

‘“‘Let me get you a fan,” said Mrs. 
Gates. ; 

She hurried into another. room and 
returned with a ragged palm-leaf which 
she handed to her visitor. Then she 
drew up her chair and looked at her 
eagerly. 

“I’m reel pleased to see you,” she 
repeated. 

There was a hungry look in her eyes 
like that of some starving creature; 
this call would be something to think 
over for months. 

Mrs. Hacket 


settled back com- 


plaisantly. She had the comfortable 
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feeling that always accompanied her 
deeds of charity, and she had, more- 
over, an opportunity to tell all the 
village news to a fresh listener. There 
was something inspiring in Mrs. Gates’s 
hungry interest; Mrs. Hackett felt 
that she never had talked so well be- 
fore. 

They sat there for a long time. 
By and by—how it was Mrs. Hacket 
herself could not tell, for it never had 
happened so before—they spoke of 
Jonathan. 

“Jonathan never used to be so,” said 
Mrs. Gates. “It all come of the winter 
he was laid up with the rheumatism; 
he ain’t never been himself since. 
People here don’t know Jonathan at all. 
He used to be called the smartest man 
in East Plainfield before he was so 
broke up.” Then she added by way of 
apology, “Jonathan’s a good man.” 

The faded little woman straightened 
herself up and looked steadily at her 
guest. Mrs. Hacket was rosy and 
vigorous; compared with her Mrs. Gates 
looked like some cellar-grown plant 
beside one that had grown hardy in the 
sunlight and fresh air. But her looks 
were deceptive; she was the stronger 
character of the two; her life as it 
narrowed had intensified itself until 
now she was capable of an unyielding 
determination that Mrs. Hacket, strong- 
willed as she had always been, could 
scarcely have comprehended. She had 
come over fully determined to “free her 
mind” for once, but she could not face 
the steady fire of those blue eyes. It 
was as if everything was revealed to 
her with the distinctness of a light- 
ning flash; she saw, with a quick 
subtlety of understanding rare to her 
matter-of-fact nature, that it was 
truest kindness to help the delusion; 
that moreover opposition was worse 
than useless. She pulled herself to- 
gether with a mighty’ effort mentally 
as she rose. “I guess ef Lucindy Gates 
can stand it year in and year out and 
say nothin’, I can hoid out till I get 
home.” Then she added aloud, “Well, 
it’s gettin’ late and I must be goin’. I 
s’pose ’tain’t no use sayin’ how glad I'd 




















be if you could get over, Mis’ Gates.” 
She had surrendered, but she could not 
help giving this last thrust. 

The watchful blue eyes never fal- 
tered. 

“Well, I dunno,” was the answer. 
“Jonathan, he’s been speakin’ for some 
time of gettin’ a cart I could ride in, 
only he’s so busy. Mebbe I'll surprise 
you one of these days, Mis’ Hacket. I'll 
walk down to the gate with you. 
My hip ain’t been troubling me so 
much lately; I can walk quite a little 
ways.” 

The two women went across the grass 
to the gate. 

“How pretty your roses do blow,” 
said Mrs. Hacket. “I never have any 
late-blooming ones.” 

“They are pretty. Here, let me get 
you some.” She broke off a handful 
and gave them to her visitor. 

“T’m obliged to you, I’m sure,” said 
her visitor, opening the gate. “Do come 
if you can.” 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Gates steadily, 
“IT shouldn’t be er mite surprised if I 
got over soon. I’m. reel glad you come, 
Mis’ Hacket.” 

She stood: by the gate looking down 
the road, but not until her visitor was 
out of sight did the watchful look die 
out of her eyes. She had felt Mrs. 
Hacket’s attitude towards Jonathan 
and since then had been holding herself 
almost rigid; now the strain was sud- 
denly relaxed; she seemed to shrink and 
grow smaller and she limped badly as 
she went back into the house. 

Mrs. Hacket stepped briskly along 
the road. The afternoon was still 
warm and her face grew almost as red 
as the roses she carried, whose soft 
petals began to wilt and cling to her 
fingers. She did not notice this but 
went on clutching them fiercely. She 
even began talking before she entered 
the door. 

“I call it a burning shame!” she ex- 
claimed, dropping into a chair and 
fanning herself with a newspaper. “It 
makes my blood boil to think of it!” 

Her husband had just come in from 
milking. He was a big, slow man with 
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a solemn face and shrewd grey eyes. 
They twinkled a little but the gravity 
of his face was undisturbed. 

“Sho now, Maria,” he remarked com- 
fortably, ‘“you’ve got overheated. Set 
still and cool off.” 

“Overheated!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Hacket 
seornfully, still vigorously plying her 
fan newspaper, “Much you know about 
it, Ezra Hacket! You’d be stirred up 
too, if you’d any more feelings than a 
clam! I’ve been down to the Gateses. It 
beats all how Mis’ Gates does get on. 
Why, she hadn’t even heard of old man 
Sims’s death,and that will be five weeks 
come to-morrow. She might as well be 
deaf and dumb and blind for all she 
knows of what’s goin’ on. And the 
house gets barer and forlorner every 
year, I do believe. Jonathan, he’s in 
hot water with the road agent now; 
seem’s if he can’t speak civil to no one— 
I never see sech a man! To think of 
all that coming from a spell of 
rheumatiz—as if folks ain’t had it be- 
fore and kept a civil tongue in their 
heads! I declare to goodness it riles me 
so when I see Mis’ Gates gettin’ thinner 
and thinner and the hungry look grow- 
ing in her eyes all the time, that it 
seems ’s if I can’t keep quiet!’ 

She sprang up and began whipping up 
some flannel cakes for supper. LHzra 
watched her, the twinkle deepening in 
his eyes. 

“There, there Maria,’ he said, 
“*tain’t no use getting worked up. You 
can’t make the world over.” 

“T’d like to—some parts of it. I guess 
there wouldn’t be much room for some 
people I know!” 

She stood in the pantry doorway, still 
warm and excited. She stirred the 
batter in the wooden bow] as if she was 
beating up vengeance for Jonathan 
Gates. 

Ezra rubbed his head good naturedly. 
He was slow in all his mental proc- 
esses. He had not yet quite digested 
the first speech, while the second was 
wholly unnoticed. 

“I guess,” he said slowly, ‘come to 
the bottom of things, ’tain’t rheumatiz 
that ails him—it’s jest natural ugliness.” 
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He rose heavily and went to the 
door. 

“Where are you going, father?” his 
wife called sharply. “Supper’ll be 
ready in five minutes. Here Cinthy, 
fly round and finish these cakes while 
I make the tea. How comes it you’re so 
late?” 

Cinthy had just entered with her 
lunch basket and books. She put down 
books and basket, tied on an apron 
which she found behind the door, and 
began frying cakes. She was small but 
not delicate-looking, and moved with 
brisk, decided motions like her mother. 
Her face was bright and sensible and 
had a clear, pink color like the wild 
roses along the roadside. The color 
changed when she spoke, just as the 
light and shadow played across the wild 
rose petals. 

“Why, you see Jonathan Gates has got 
a new dog, and the children are afraid 
of it. This morning as little Alice 
Lewis was coming to school, she 


stopped a moment to look at the roses, 
forgetting where she was, when sud- 
denly he came out on her with the dog. 


The dog is a large mastiff and was 
strainingat hiscollar then. He told her 
he’d let the dog loose if she didn’t hurry 
along. The poor little thing was almost 
frightened to death! I had to go 
home with her after school. I don’t 
know how she’ll get to school to-mor- 
row.” . 

“Well it’s jest a crying shame!’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Hacket. “He ought to be 
arrested. Here pa, 
Draw up your chair.” 

Cinthy put a plate of hot cakes on the 
table, and they all sat down. All 
through supper her mother kept talk- 
ing of Jonathan Gates. Her father ate 
flannel cakes and said nothing. 

The next morning Cinthy started 
early and went round for Alice Lewis 
before school. Mrs. Gates, peering 
from the kitchen window saw them 
pass together, the child clinging tightly 
to Cinthy’s hand and casting terrified 
glances behind her until they reached 
the schoolhouse. 

“She acts dretful scairt,’’ she said to 


“er 


supper’s ready. . 
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herself. She knew nothing of her hus- 
band’s threat with the dog, and some- 
how the terror of the child seemed to 
her harder to bear than all the slights 
of the neighbors. She always had been 
fond of children. 

All the morning as she went about her 
work she kept thinking of the child’s 
terrified face. As she looked up to the 
schoolhouse she caught a glimpse now 
and then, of a child’s head at the win- 
dow; she could not see the face, but 
she pictured it always with that ex- 
pression of fear and dread upon it. 
Suddenly a strange thought came to 
her. She looked around quickly as if 
she heard Jonathan’s step behind her, 
although she knew that she was quite 
alone. Jonathan had gone to the city 
and wouid not return until night. 

“I will—I’ll do it!’ she said to herself. 
“T ain’t been nowhere off the place for 
nigh five years and I’m not going to 
stand it another minute. Jonathan 
can’t say anything to children—they 
ain’t injured him.” 

She took off her apron and put on an 
old straw hat; then she went to the 
pantry and came out with a pail in her 
hands. She glanced at the clock; it 
was just eleven. She closed the door 
behind her and stepped out—out of her 
old slave-life and into freedom. . 

She had been to the door a dozen 
times before that day, but with her 
mind full of her new determination the 
whole world looked different to her. 
She noticed a clump of golden-rod by 
the fence-corner and thought she never 
had seen any so bright before. A quail 
whistled somewhere by the roadside 
and the sound thrilled her as the bugle- 
eall thrills the old soldier. Memories, 
dead for years, awoke and blossomed 
again in the golden quiet of that 
autumn morning; it was her Indepen- 
dence Day. 

It was eleven o’clock when she shut 
the kitchen door behind her, and it was 
quarter past when she reached the 
schoolhouse. It had taken her fifteen 
minutes to climb the hill, for she was 
unused to walking and her pail was 
heavy so that she had to keep stopping 
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to rest; but at last she stood within the 
little porch. She knocked timidly. She 
had been a recluse from the world so 
long that she felt strangely shy; she 
felt too, that that worn brown threshold 
was her Rubicon, and crossing that, she 
left her old life behind forever. 

There was a silence—scarcely per- 
ceptible—and then a shrill childish voice 
was heard, “Teacher, may I go?” A 
moment later the door was opened and 
she found herself in her new world with 
Alice Lewis’s thin, nervous little face 
looking up at her in amazement. Be- 
hind her were rows of curious staring 
children, and at the end of the room 
stood Cinthy. She had been writing on 
the blackboard, and turned with one 
hand still on her work. 

The silence only. lasted a moment; 
then Alice shrank back in fright while 
Cinthy hurried down the room towards 
her and the children nudged each other. 
“It’s Mis’ Gates,” they whispered. 

Cinthy grasped Alice’s hand reassur- 
ingly and then looked inquiringly 
towards Mrs. Gates. The woman was 
almost as white as the child. 

“J thought—I’d like to visit school,” 
she said. Her voice was very low and 
her eyes sought the girl’s wistfully. 

Cinthy looked perplexed, but there 
was nothing she could do. 

“Come this way, Mrs. Gates,” she 
said, “and take a seat where you can 
see the scholars.” 

Mrs. Gates, clinging tightly to her 
big pail followed Cinthy down the room. 
Some of the children giggled, but most 
of them became silent. They saw she 
was going to stay and wondered what 
class would be called first. No one ever 
said a word against Mrs. Gates, and yet 
the terror of her husband’s reputation 
shadowed her. They began studying 
diligently. 

Cinthy’s pretty face wore a perplexed 
frown. “First class in reading,” she 
said. 

The children came forward slowly 
and stood in a line before Cinthy. She 
handed her book to Mrs. Gates and 
borrowed one of the children’s. 

“Alma, you may begin,” she said. 
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Alma read shyly; her voice trembled ° 
and she looked very anxious. In a 
moment the boy next her raised his 
hand. 

“Please teacher, she left out ‘and’ in 
the third line.” 

Cinthy nodded and Alma went to the 
foot of the class while the boy took her 
place. He read in a loud, confident tone 
without making a mistake. Cinthy had 
to tell him to stop at last. 

Mrs. Gates was leaning forward ex- 
citedly. 

“T call that pretty reading,’ she ex- 
claimed. 

Some of the children giggled, but 
Cinthy frowned at them. Mrs. Gates 
did not notice. Her worn, faded face 
seemed to brighten like a flower after 
a shower. She drew a long breath. 
She was being smothered in her narrow 
life and now, for this one day she was 
free—as free as the merriest, wildest 
child of them all. 

After the reading class was finished 
one in history was called, and then 
Cinthy struck the bell for the noon 
recess. Instantly the children were 
diving into their desks for lunches and 
rushing out of doors. Mrs. Gates lifted 
her pail to her lap and began working 
at the cover. 

“Make them wait,” she said ex- 
citedly, “I’ve got some fresh doughnuts 
here,” and she began distributing them 
to the children still in the room. One 
boy glanced back as he was darting out 
the door; then he put his hand to his 
mouth and yelled to the others :— 

“Hi-yi! Come back—she’s got dough- 
nuts—loads of ’em!” 

The children came tumbling back and 
surrounded her and she gave out dough- 
nuts till her pail was empty. 

“Bet yer life, old Jonathan don’t 
know this,’ whispered one boy to 
another. The other one grinned. But 
Mrs. Gates had not heard. She had 
coaxed Alice to her and was giving her 
some sugar cookies which she had in 
her pocket. 

At one o’clock school was called in 
again until four. Through the three 
hours Mrs. Gates sat there, and her 
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interest never wavered. She was filled 
with wonder at the new geographies, 
excited over the spelling classes, and 
listened with the greatest delight to the 
reading. Even arithmetic was interest- 
ing. When four o’clock came she rose 
with a sigh and held out her hand to 
Cinthy. 

“I’ve had-a real pleasant day,” she 
said. ‘‘I don’t know when I’ve enjoyed 
myself so much.” 

She limped down the hill, her empty 
pail swinging on her arm. When she 
had gone a little way, a shout made her 
look back. A knot of children had 
gathered at the top of the hill and were 
waving their hats. 

“Three cheers for Mis’ Gates!” they 
cried. It sounded to her like a shout of 
triumph, and she went proudly through 
the gate and up the yard. 

Long before night it was all over the 
village how ‘Mis’ Gates visited school.” 
Mrs. Hacket could not get over her sur- 
prise and made Cinthy repeat every de- 
tail again and again. Before Jonathan 
reached home he heard the story half- 
a-dozen times. 

He drove into the yard and put up his 
horse in silence; then he stalked into 
the house. He had expected to find his 
wife meek and submissive as usual, but 
there was a look on her face that bafiled 
him. She was very quiet, but it almost 
seemed as if she did not hear what he 
was saying. Once she smiled—she was 
thinking how Alice looked when she 
shyly took the cookies. Jonathan 
sprang to his feet in a passion and shook 
his fist in her face. 

“I won’t have it, do you hear me?” he 
shouted. “I won’t have my wife the 
talk of the village. You are not to leave 
this house again till I give you permis- 
sion—do you hear me?” 

Mrs. Gates looked at him quietly. 
When she spoke it was without a trace 
of anger, but with a determination that 
surprised herself. 

“Jonathan Gates, for thirty years I’ve 
been your faithful wife. I ain’t saying 
anything about the first of it,”’—her 
voice trembled and her eyes filled with 
tears, but she hurried on. “I used to 
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think you loved me then, Jonathan, and 
didn’t ask anything else. I didn’t mind 
working—I’d have worked my fingers 
off for you. But these last five years 
I’ve slaved for you without so much as 
a word of thanks. I’ve done everything 
I could to please you. I ain’t asked a 
thing for myself or taken a thought for 
myself, and what has been the result? 
I haven’t been treated as well as you 
treat your dog! And Jonathan Gates, 
I ain’t a-going to stand it! If you want 
to keep me on the place you'll have to 
stay here to do it, for I shall go when- 
ever I get a chance. I give you fair 
warning, I'd go somewhere else if I 
could, but I can’t walk far enough so 
I’m going to the schoolhouse. I won’t 
shirk my work, but I’m a-going. 

“You say I’ve made myself the talk 
of the village! Jonathan, all these years 
I’ve stood up for you when the village 
has talked of you and the way you 
treat your wife and neighbors. Now 


I’d jest as lief the village should talk 
about me as not—I ain’t doing nothing 
to be ashamed of. I can’t have things 
like other women, and I s’pose it’s no 


use fretting; I don’t s’pose you can help 
your disposition—I ain’t saying nothing 
about that, Jonathan. But this one 
thing I do say: I won’t be kept in no 
longer. I’m a-going.” 

Jonathan looked at her a moment in 
silence; then he turned and walked out 
of the house. 

“Jonathan, where are you going?’ she 
asked. “You ain’t had your supper 
yet.” 

Jonathan did not speak. 

“Jonathan!” she cried, hurrying after 
him and clinging to his arm. 

He shook her off roughly and went to 
the barn. She followed him piteously. 

“Jonathan, are you angry?’ she 
pleaded, her resolution yielding to the 
life-long habit of love. “I’m sorry I 
said it. I’ll promise never to go if only 
you'll speak tome. Oh, Jonathan, won’t 
you speak?” 

But Jonathan never moved a muscle 
of his face. He harnessed his horse 
again and drove out of the yard without 
a backward glance. His wife limped 
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to the gate and looked after him. 
Down the road the shadows were al- 
ready black; he plunged into them and 
disappeared. <A sort of dull despair 
seized her. 

“He won’t never come back,” she 
said. “I know Jonathan—he ain’t the 
kind to give up; he won’t never come 
back.” 

She cleared away the untasted supper 
and washed the few dishes mechan- 
ically; then she sat down by the open 
window and waited. Outside the 
shadows deepened and deepened andthe 
stars began to shine. A cricket chirped 
beside the steps and lights glimmered 
here and there down the road but her 
house was unlighted; she felt as if it 
never would be lighted again. “He 
won’t never come back,” she kept re- 
peating to herself. 

The wind grew cooler, and she got 
a little shawl and put over her shoul- 
ders. The elm-branches began to 
scratch across the roof. One by one the 
lights down the road disappeared, but 
the lights overhead seemed to grow 
brighter and more solemn. Once a 


wagon rattled past, but she did not 
stir; she knew Jonathan would not 
come. 

The stars grew dim and a faint grey 
light crept over the world. The breeze 
had died away, but it was very chilly; 
she shivered, but she never thought of 


closing the window. Suddenly a flood 
of light seemed to roll like a tide over 
the fields and it was day; still she did 
not move. Milkmen and marketers 
passed on their way to the city, and the 
farms woke up; thin curls of smoke 
drifted like tiny clouds above the 
houses, and families gathered around 
breakfast tables in the old wonted way, 
but she never thought of needing break- 
fast. It was only when the sun was 
high and the children began to race to 
school, and finally Cinthy passed with 
Alice clinging to her hand, that she 
roused and looked half uncomprehend- 
ingly at the clock. 

“It’s another day,” she said dully, 
“and Jonathan—won’t come back.” 

She rose stiffly—for the night had 
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made her very lame—and went out to 
feed the chickens. The cows in the 
barn were lowing restlessly; she opened 
the door and drove them down the lane. 
Suddenly she heard a shout:— 

“What are you letting those cows out 
for? They ain’t been milked!” 

She leaned heavily against the bars. 

“Jonathan,” she cried, “Jonathan! 
Have you come back?” 

Jonathan looked tired; he was driving 
the old wagon, but. drawing a new 
buggy behind. He climbed down and 
began unharnessing. 

‘“‘What’s the matter with you?” he 
said gruffly. “Of course I’ve come back 
—tho’ it’s as much as ever I did, taking 
such a trip with my rheumatiz! But 
now I hope there’ll be an end of such 
doin’s. When you want to go anywhere 
you’ve got to go decently. I ain’t goin’ 
to have my wife the talk of the village— 
I said I wouldn’t, and I won’t!’’ 

That afternoon Mrs. Hacket heard 
wheels stop at her door. She peered 
cautiously through the curtains. 

“T wonder who ’tis,” she said. “I 
ain’t never seen that carriage before.” 

She hurriedly changed her dress, 
buttoning the last buttons as she went 
down-stairs. At the door she stopped 
short. 

“Lucindy Gates!’ she exclaimed. 

The woman in the carriage turned ‘her 
face; she tried to keep it grave as usual, 
but it was full of quivering lights of 
excitement. 

“T told you I’d be round one of these 
days,” she said. “I can’t stop to-day, 
Mrs. Hacket. I just thought I’d bring 
you a few roses; they’re the last I'll 
have this year.” 

Mrs. Hacket took the roses, but she 
did not look at them; she was looking at 
the carriage. 

“It’s new, ain’t it?’ she said, “and a 
reel handsome one. I’m glad you've 
got it, Mis’ Gates. I hope I shall see 
you some now.” . 

“Yes, it’s new. Jonathan got it 
for me—I told you he’d been thinking 
of it. He’s reel good to me—Jonathan 
is.” 

She watched Mrs. Hacket warily as 
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she spoke. 
zled. 

“I’m reel glad you’ve got it,” she 
repeated helplessly. 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Gates, gather- 
ing up the reins, “I’m sorry I cau’t 
stay, but I must be going now. [I'll 
come over sometime soon. Good-bye, 
Mis’ Hacket.” 

She turned carefully and drove out of 
the yard. Once she looked back and 


Mrs. Hacket looked puz- 
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nodded. Then she set her face, with 
its proud, happy smile, straight ahead. 
The sun was setting and the long level 
road was full of a golden light; the dust, 
rising about the carriage wheels 
looked like an amber -mist. Mrs. 
Hacket stood in the doorway watching 
until Jonathan’s buggy and the old 
brown mare disappeared through the 
golden glory. 
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make the king, so the gown 

credits but does not create the 
woman. The distinction is not subtle 
although there are those who would 
make it so. Between the woman who 
dresses well for dress’s sake and the 
woman who dresses well in conformity 
with her ideas of the fit and the beauti- 
ful there is a wide gulf. The right 
mind never confuses the two. The one 
makes the habit an end in itself, the 
other merely a means towards a total 
effect or something higher. The cynic 
is in the right when he points the finger 
of scorn at the former. He is in the 
right when on such a woman’s honestly 
telling him that she cares more for dress 
than anything else: in the world, he 
answers with Ruskin, and says, “You 
have told me what you love, now I can 
But on the 


\ S the crown marks but does not 


tell you what you are.” 
other hand, the cynic is very much in 
the wrong when he hastily and erro- 
neously generalizes, and asserts that 


every excessively and _ elaborately 
gowned woman is @ posteriori to be a 
superficial one. It certainly ought not 
to be anything vital against a person 
simply because she chooses to be 
stylishly or even richly dressed. We 
are all more or less the slaves and dupes 
of fashion in one form or another. Our 
inherent nature seems to demand 
change. The craving which we have 
for something new from year to year, if 
not on any other grounds, would be 
sufficiently accounted for, we are in- 
clined to believe, by simply asserting 
“that it is the natur of the critter.” It 
is well, perhaps, that this is so, for it has 
enabled us to enter into the possession 
of all these later day inventions and 
improvements. It is not surprising 
therefore that along with the other 
“isms” and philosophies, there has also 
come what our zesthetic devotees and 
Parisian originators are pleased to call 
the ‘‘philosophy of clothes.” 
(3) 


And yet after all the present rage for 
fashion is not entirely a latter day 
growth. It began during the second 
empire in France, when the Princess 
Eugenie was not only in her prime but 
was one of the most exceptionally 
beautiful women in the world. It was 
about this time also that the great 
Worth firstappeared in Paris, and began 
a career that has since had such a vast 
influence upon woman’s dress. It is 
interesting to learn just what M. Worth 
has to say about how fashions are 
made. 

According to the great couturiére, no 
one person puts a style upon the 
market; it is influenced by a great many 
people and circumstances, and its 
growth at first is comparatively slow. 

To quote M. Worth: ‘‘We are, there- 
fore, we believe, justified in saying that 
fashion is, in a way, a synthesis of 
ideas, at first vague, which, having ar- 
rived at maturity are co-ordinated under 
the influence of numerous impressions 
of the same order, the origin of which 
is for the most part unknown.” 

So one finds in the prevailing mode 
some trace of the one immediately pre- 
ceding it, and it is impossible, accord- 
ing to Worth, to introduce an absolutely 
new mode in dress. 

Before a new mode can be really 
established it is necessary for it to be 
adopted by some woman whose reputa- 
tion for elegance is widely recognized, 
and whose social position is such that 
she can permit herself any innovation. 
A novelty worn by such a woman is 
immediately copied, but with the new 
idea carried to a greater extreme, and so 
the fashion grows until it is abandoned 
by people of taste. 

Parisian theatres have great influence 
over women’s dress, and what the great 
actresses wear is pictured and described 
carefully in the best fashion journals. 
A beautiful actress wears a fetching 
and novel gown, and the women in the 





MISS FATMAH DIARC. 
Gown of Piain Black ‘‘ Satin Cu'r,’ 
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MISS ISADORE RUSH. 
-Gown of Figured Silk. 


audience fancy that in a similar gown 
they will look the same. 
Along lessexaggerated lines thisis also 


true here in America. It is after all to 
the stage that a woman is inclined to 
look for the latest and most attractive 
gown. She is well aware that from the 
nature of her position an actress is 
most qualified to be regarded as a 
standard. Her profession demands 


that she embodies not only the beauti- 
ful but the most recently conceived. 
Hence it is scarcely to be wondered at 
that among women so much interest is 
manifest in the latest gowns of our best 
known actresses. 

It is this consideration that prompts 
us to gtye in the accompanying pages 
several illystrations of the most striking 
and original as well as the most costly 
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correct gowns that have been lately 
worn by these women prominent in 
theatrical circles. The pictures are in 
every case photographic reproductions 
of actual dresses, and the descriptions 
are as exact and detailed as is possible 
under the circumstances. 

For evening wear perhaps no more 
effective costume can be found than 
that of Miss Fatmah Diard’s. Despite 
the fact that the wearing of an elabo- 
rate decollete gown is still ranked 
among the disputable questions, it 
surely cannot be doubted but that many 
of them must be grouped with the 
beautiful certainties. It would seem 
that the only answer that is in the least 
conciliatory,is theold, hackneyed saying 
“that there is a time and place for 
everything.” Such being the case, if 
an evening function, where the associa- 
tions of participants, temperature, and 
physique are. conducive, is not the 
proper occasion for a more than usual 
display of natural charms, then cer- 
tainly it can be said that no such occa- 
sion exists. Reasonable fitness of 


things makes conformity to the un- 
written law of fashion imperative. 
Miss Diard’s gown is of a color to 


which much vogue has been given, 
although of the general becomingness 
of black there is great doubt. A woman 
on the shady side is certainly not the 
one to be apparelled in black satin, for 
the color intensifies every line and 
draws attention to the fact that the 
bloom has vanished from the cheek and 
that the eyes have lost the lustre of 
auld lang syne. Neither of the objec- 
tions, however, are in the least applica- 
ble in Miss Diard’s case. On the other 
hand, she wins by force of contrast. 
Described specifically, her gown, which 
was made by Begué in Paris, has a skirt 
of plain black “satin cuir” made very 
full with godets and without trimming. 
The corsage is of black “‘mousseline de 
soie’ accordian plaited, cut quite 
decollete with square front and back, 
and having insertions of black em- 
broidery around the square neck. The 
sleeves, which are really short puffs, 
are cut as full as the general effect will 
allow and are edged with fine jet. 
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Taken ensemble no richer or more 
strikingly brilliant effect could be con- 
ceived for a brunette in evening attire. 

Another costume of equal richness 
although giving a totally different 
effect is the one worn by Miss Isadore 
Rush. It emphasizes to particular ad- 
vantage, and blends more harmoniously 
with a blonde than a brunette. Accom- 
panied by blue or hazel eyes and a 
naturally heightened complexion and 
the result would be all one could well 
wish for in the way of the beautiful. 
The dress, a figured taffeta with a full 
skirt, which instead of godets hangs 
rather in many folds that open and 
close according to the position or pose 
of the body. The waist is of the same 
material. The corsage is cut as low as 
is conformably possible, and is trimmed 
with pearl passementerie, ribbons being 
puffed on the shoulders and follow 
downward the outline of the waist. The 
sleeves made of the same material as 
the waist, are three puffs drawn to- 
gether, forming a very short arm cover- 
ing or puff. 

A very charming combination for a 
May or June dress is that in which Miss 
Maxine Elliott is gowned. It combines 
sensible and sufficient thickness with a 
light effect that successfully meets the 
problem of how one shall be apparelled 
in the changeable spring days. The 
garment stands as a harmonious ar- 
rangement of proportions and color, and 
also as embodying a proper distribution 
of weight so that it is ready for almost 
any sudden variation of climate. Con- 
sidered by details the dress is of bro- 
eaded taffeta flaring at the bottom and 
without trimming. The Louis XV. 
jacket is made of rich, dark green vel- 
vet, and with the never-ceasing leg-o’- 
mutton sleeves which recent directions 
from abroad have decreed as not so 
large as formerly. The wide revers of 
velvet are covered with white applique, 
the beautiful edge forming the outline. 
Accordion-plaited chiffon made _ the 
more stylish by being ornamented with 
valenciennes edging forms the waist- 
coat which is finished at the neck with 
a stock of folded ribbon and a broad 
bow in the back. A jewelled belt 





MISS MAXINE ELLIOTT. (From a Copyrighted Photograph by B. J. Faik.) 
Brocaded Taffeta Skirt and Dark Green Velvet Jacket 
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encircles the waist giving the garment 
a proper outline, and an extremely be- 
coming hat of ecru straw, trimmed with 
large ribbon loops and flowers droop- 
ing on the hair in the back, complete a 
make-up that is by all odds as artis- 
tically constructed as is conceivable. 
The gown of Mrs. Leslie Carter stands 
as a direct reaction against those that 
have been considered above. While the 
others were elaborate and rich to a 
maximum, this one is unadorned to the 
minimum, and yet withal possessing a 
high degree of artistic merit. It would 
seem that ever and anon the smooth, 
unvaried tenor of fashion’s way was 
destined to be rudely broken in upon 
by a mandate issued from some un- 
known source that cries for an innova- 
tion in the draper’s or costumer’s art. 
The burden of its song is generally in 
the form of a renaissance of simplicity 
against the excessively elaborate gowns 
that are then considered in good taste. 
This reaction when it comes is always 
refreshing to intelligent women, and 
women who delight in the beauty and 
grace of simplicity. AS many as can 


rapidly become advocates of the re- 


form. With every woman this is not 
possible, as every woman is not capable 
of carrying to good effect a simple cos- 
tume. It requires a woman of strong 
enough personality and physique to 
o’erleap the laws and _ setters of 
fashion, and appear a pioneer for the 
nonce in an attire of severe simplicity. 

Such a one is Mrs. Leslie Carter. 
Fortune has eminently endowed her 
with the power of making the woman 
emphasize the dress rather than the 
dress the woman. Her costume shown 
in the illustration is a dainty and simple 
gown of white figured taffeta silk skirt 
(than which there is destined to be 
nothing more in vogue this summer), 
with plain round skirt fitting smoothly 
over the hips and rendered ail the more 
plain by being without trimmings. 
The bodice of white chiffon is cut 
blouse style, very severe and simple yet 
full and puffy, and has a low cut front 
and back with embroidered bands 
around the square neck. The sleeves 
are long, full puffs falling a little beiow 
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the elbows. The girdle is of cerise vel- 
vet, four inches in width with a 
jewelled buckle in front and diamond 
ornaments on the waist. Long white 
suede gloves, and a hat of black fancy 
satin straw with high crown, the brim 
widened in front and narrowed over the 
ears, and trimmed with handsome black 
ostrich plumes, go to furnish the finish- 
ing touches of a gown that marks its 
wearer as a well-bred and conservative 
woman. 

In marked contrast to this last is 
the elaborate stage dress worn by Miss 
Otis. The wealth of material and 
adornments which this garment dis- 
plays forms a striking example of a 
woman who attaches herself to the 
commands of a vastly different school. 

This rich and effective gown is of 
turquoise blue brocade with opal effect, 
and silver passementerie, cut demi- 
train measuring six yards, open in 
front and falling over a petticoat of 
white satin embroidered in pearls and 
rhinestones. Corsage cut low with a 
collar of point-de-Venise lace. The belt 
is of emerald green velvet, and the 
sleeves are short puffs with double 
ruffles falling from them to the elbow. 


‘Pearl necklace, fastened with diamond 


birds, and long white gloves rounds out 
a charming picture. 

The last of the photographic repro- 
ductions that are given in this number 
of the Bostonian is a portrait showing to 
good effect, an exceedingly pleasing and 
handsome dress that was worn by Miss 
Odette Tyler, the betrothed of Mr. 
Howard Gould. The gown is rendered 
the more elegant by the wearer's grace. 
It is made of black duchesse satin, the 
light and wavy effect being produced 
by flouncing it over with black tulle 
and edging it with taffeta silk. The 
bodice is cut with a medium depth and 
is profusely incrusted with rhinestones. 
In order to secure a striking contrast 
of colors a wide sash of heavy Dresden 
silk brocade of white, pink, and black, 
is worn, one loop of which reaches from 
the back of the waist to the middle of 
the shoulder, while the flowing ends 
drop gracefully downwards to the 
bottom of the skirt. 
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An Open Air Gymnasium for Women 


by KATE GANNETT WELLS 


HE greenest and most 
secluded spot in the 
heart of Boston is 
the Women’s Gyim- 
nasium and = Chil- 
dren’s Playground at 
Charlesbank, where 
no boy over seven, and not then if he 
looks big, and no dog of any age is 
allowed to enter. Flowering shrubs 
and tall, wide-spreading trees screen 
from the eager curiosity of the 
passer-by all but a fleeting glimpse of 
some gymnast as she swings or mounts 
way up in the air. 

At Charlesbank was established four 
years ago the first open air gymnasium 
for women in the world. But it is 
more than this. It is a summer 
school of good manners and morals, 
a dumping ground for’ babies, a 
green field for Kindergarten games, 
tag, football, and class gymnastics, a 
social exchange for women and girls, 
with all the privileges of a_ picnic 
ground save that of lunches and soda 
water. Bold is the new-comer who 
ventures to litter the grass with rem- 
nants of bananas or paper bags. The 
habitués of the green quickly make her 
understand that ladies do not do such 
things, as meekly she picks up the 
shreds and deposits them in the waste- 
basket, the young self-appointed aids 
watching her with quiet dignity or 
aggressive scorn, according to t’ rir 
nationality. 

Here mingle all races comically or 
helpfully bossing each other, Jews, 
Germans, Irish, Americans, and Blacks, 
the last often making fifty per cent. of 
the attendance, and requiring more 
discipline than the others. The best 
gymnast, the fleetest runner, and the 


kindest girl to the little ones constitute 
the elite of the place. 

Never was there a more astonished 
group of women than the committee in 
charge at noon, June 1, 1891. No 
sooner were the doors opened than up 
the stairs rushed dozens of waiting chil- 
dren. With one quick, patronizing 
glance they comprehended all that the 
city had arranged for their comfort. 
Some ran to the long sink, turned every 
faucet, and having showered, washed, 
or scrubbed their hands, faces, necks, 
according to their needs, heid the heads 
of their wee frightened baby sisters 
under the running water. In two hours 
not a cake of soap was left out of the 
many which had been provided. At 
night the hairbrushes needed replacing. 
Other girls hurried through the turn- 
stile, put their babies in the sand-boxes 
and themselves ran into the gymnasium, 
swarming like bees around the ladders 
and swings. We had laid our plans, 
and thought we were prepared to cope 
with the young public, and yet why no 
one was ‘hurt that afternoon has always 
been a mystery. 

144,539 were registered that first 
season, from June 1 to November 1, 
13,010 coming on Sundays, but in all 
that number there was not one who 
gave any real trouble. Tne kindly 
politeness with which the public is 
invariably treated by those in authority, 
the absence of petty or obnoxious rules 
bui yet the absolute control of the place 
by an unseen power, makes even the 
rough girls eager to maintain cleanli- 
ness and order over the “Bank” which 
the city has given them through the 
park commissioners, who in turn have 
placed it under the management of an 
association; a joining together of public 
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and private officers and forces which 
has worked admirably. 

Charlesbank itself is part of the sys- 
tem of parks which is encircling Boston. 
It lies along the Charles River front 
between Craigie and Cambridge Street 
bridges, with the grey stone pile of the 
city jail on the north and the low lying 
wharves of Charlestown and Cam- 
bridge on the south, and contains ten 
acres. At the end off Craigie Street are 
the dressing and bathing rooms, the out- 
door gymnasium, and the running track 
for men and boys, all provided with 
electrie lights, for the “Gym” is open till 
9.30 at night, daily; a total attendance 
the last season for nearly five months, 
of 190,221, professionals, amateurs, and 
young men, whose aim is only that of 
health, who exercise daily, while Mr. 
Bowler, the superintendent, trains the 
boys and preserves order. 

At the opposite end of Charlesbank, 
off Cambridge Street bridge is the wom- 
en’s division with its lodge or house 
through which every one must pass who 
wishes to enter the “Green” or the 
“Gym” as it is familiarly called. On 
the ground floor is a large waiting-room 
where over the turnstile which is more 


effective than a policeman in presery- 
ing order, is registered the attendance. 
Beyond this room is a series of dressing 
booths provided with one hundred and 
thirty-six lockers, four spray baths, and 
two tub baths. Very funny was it to 
see the surprise of the big girls at the 
extent and vigor of a spray bath. One 
of them inquired if she need take off all 
her clothes, and many who clung to 
their ornamental ‘hair ribbons were 
astonished that spray could hurt their 
finery. These baths are intended only 
for those who do regular gymnastic 
work. The big public of little folks, 
who enjoy themselves on the swings, 
and do ten different things in as many 
minutes are not invested with bath 
privileges, for Charlesbank is not a 
general cleansing place but an educa- 
tional opportunity. The superintendent 
of the “Gym” gives to each one who 
takes the prescribed exercise a ticket, 
stating the kind of bath she is to re- 
ceive, which she in turn gives to the 
ofticer of the baths, who regulates the 
moments allotted to each one with due 
regard to health and the rights of those 
who are waiting. Often between 3 and 
6 P.M. some seventy girls in their 
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flannel dressing gowns, furnished by 
the committee, are lurking round the 
corners for their turns. 4,355 baths 
were taken last summer by 656 different 
girls. 

Just beyond the waiting-room, out 
doors, are three sand-boxes, each hold- 
ing thirty children. All day long these 
boxes are swarming with little folks, 
who never tire of playing in the sand 
with tiny pails and shovels, or of steal- 
ing them, when they can. Only those 
who have not been in the country can 
appreciate the delights and possibilities 
of a sand-heap. 

Then comes the “Gym” one hundred 
and twenty by seventy. feet large, sur- 
rounded with a thigh board fence and 
provided with a turnstile which easily 
accommodates at a time seventy-five 
girls doing good work, or one hundred 
and twenty-five who do not care for 
progression in gymnastics. The super- 
intendent or her assistant is always 


present. watching or teaching. The 
apparatus, furnished by Prof. D. A. Sar- 
gent of Harvard University, consists of 
swings, ladders, poles, travelling rings, 
trapezes of all kinds, chest-weights, 
clubs and dumbbells. As it is a free, 
public gymnasium class work cannot 
be compulsory which, therefore, has 
grown slowly. 

There are four grades among the 
workers. (1) Those who do as they 
please under the general restriction 
that use of the higher apparatus is for- 
bidden unless a gymnastic dress is 
worn. Many, though envious of those 
who own suits, will not wear them, yet 
some of the younger girls have a way 
of improvising trousers out of their 
dresses by dividing the fullness of the 
skirtsand pinningthem up between their 
legs, a method which is bad for the 
calicoes but insures comparative safety 
to the wearers. (2) Those girls who come 
regularly and work under direction. 
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(8) Individuals who are sent by physi- 
cians and who require special treat- 
ment for lateral curvature, chest 
development, paresis of the muscles, 
stiffness of the joints or general 
debility. Measurements of such girls 
are taken from time to time to test their 
improvement. The number of these 
cases has steadily increased and so care- 
ful has been the supervision of Miss 
MeMartin, the superintendent, that a 
marked gain has soon been perceptible, 
doubtless hastened by the fact that all 
this exercise is taken in the open air. 
(4) Class-girls who voluntarily or by 
persuasion join the classes for begin- 
ners or for advanced work, in light or 
heavy gymnastics, the girls showing a 
decided preference for the heavy work. 
Team-races and foot-ball excite wild 
enthusiasm. 

After four or five o’clock in the after- 
noon children are excluded from the 
“Gym” and the working girls and 
matrons exercise therein with a sobriety 
and diligence which shows how they 
value its opportunities. The fat woman 
may get stuck between the parallel bars 
but no one laughs, for she is imprisoned 
in the cause of heaith. At such hours 
the social quality of the gymnasts is 
much improved. Some teachers and 
many ladylike shop-girls give a society 
tone to the place which enables its 
younger and more sportive habitués to 
realize that gymnastics aid grace and 
good manners. 

Still beyond the “Gym” is the beauti- 
ful playground, two hundred and sixty 
by one hundred and twenty feet, girded 
by the running track. Here babies 
sleep on the grass or with their bottles 
in their mouths in their carriages, close 
to the circular roofed seat where their 
mothers or sisters gossip. Often the 
baby it at one end of its little wagon 
and the family mending at the other 
end, on which the busy matron sews as 
she breathes the pure air or glances at 
the games and sewing parties. Every 
afternoon Kindergarten work and plays 


for the small girls are provided. Sew- 
ing cards with some simple design 


pricked upon them, which the children 
fill in with colored worsteds, are in con- 
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stant demand. If the sand-boxes are a 
perpetual surprise still more so is the 
Green. That the children do _ not 
weary of it, that hundreds have here 
grown up into vigorous girlhood and 
passed on to the “Gym,” is part of the 
pathos of Charlesbank. 

Sundays are beautiful days. The 
“Gym” is then closed but the sand and 
the grass are here. The children read 
the picture magazines and papers which 
are given by friends, tell stories, sing 
or recite pieces. It is impossible to 
believe that outside exists sectarianism 
and creeds when here all is lovely and 
peaceable, a perpetual mutual admira- 
tion society. 

The real pathos of the Charlesbank is 
seen in the care which tiny children 
take of tinier babies. Each one has a 
pride in her baby. ‘“’Tain’t my first 
baby,” said a thin child of five, who was 
carrying a five weeks old infant, which 
looked like a cheap china doll. They 
leave their babies in each other’s care 
and run to the “Gym” for a short swing. 
The babies get frantic and they hurry 
back, stick a bit of candy or cake or 
the bottle in the baby’s mouth and go 
off again for another five minutes of 
freedom. 

Some one asked if the children did not 
take each other’s diseases. Not even 
the rattle of whooping cough has been 
heard in four years at Charlesbank. 
If it were, hard as it would be to do so, 
the child would be sent home, for the 
one great lesson which the place en- 
forces through all its games, sewing 
ecards, baths, and gymnastics is regard 
for the rights of others. The worst 
punishment is exclusion for so many 
days according to the extent of the 
child’s rudeness. 

It was the desire to make the women 
and children’s division of Charlesbank 
something more than a gymnasium, 
which induced the park commissioners 
to place it under the care of a private 
organization, the Massachusetts Emer- 
gency and Hygiene Association, which 
for several years, through one of its 
committees, has had the care of the 
summer playgrounds in the _ school 
yards of the city. That committee, 
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under the guidance of Miss Ellen M. 
Tower, its chairman, began with sand- 
heaps in the yards of three mission 
churches. At first people smiled kindly, 
—now they give liberally. The school 
committee grants the use of such yards 
as are desired, and for ten years Miss 
Tower, with her committee, her paid 
matrons and her efficient superin- 
tendent, Miss E. A. Phelps, during the 
two hottest months of the summer, have 
soothed and made happy the poorest 
of the poor children, who otherwise 
would have quarrelled in alleys. 

Last summer there was a total at- 
tendance of nearly ninety thousand. 
Each yard is under the charge of two 
matrons or Kindergartners. Cleanliness 
is enforced and ethics taught indirectly, 
but ‘‘the charm of a bean-bag and the 
ease with which it can be thrust into 
the front of a little jacket present 
irresistible temptations.” The big boys 
bring out the seats and appoint them- 
selves “captains of the gang.” Toys, 
games, knitting of horse reins, books, 
and sand-heaps in which are enacted 


by paper soldiers the chapters of mili- 
tary history learnt at school, furnish the 
entertainment. 

Here as at Charlesbank is seen in 
little the country’s struggle with the 


amalgamation of races. At one yard 
the “Bananas” (Italians) held ‘such 
large sway that the American children 
laid plans ‘to rout them, but hearing 
that President Carnot had been assas- 
sinated by an Italian, they quietly 
slipped away without showing fight. 
The expenses of a playground season 
average $1,400 and are borne by friends. 
Its success led the park commissioners 
to ask the same association to take care 
of Charlesbank. The request was 
granted on condition that the associa- 
tion might nominate and pay the 
superintendent and her assistants, and 
that the city should clean the rooms and 
take charge of the grounds and appara- 
tus, ete. The provision in regard to 
salaries enabled the committee to carry 
out its ideals concerning the officers, 
who were to be ladies as well as 
teachers, women of dignity and refine- 
ment, with large executive ability, and 
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to know how to manage the public as 
well as to grant it all its rights. 

The place is open from 8 A.M. till 
half an hour after sunset, but by skilful 
arrangement of hours no one is on duty 
more than eight hours a day. The 
gymnastic work is conducted more in 
conformity with American than with 
foreign methods. One season the 
Swedish movements were taught in 
classes which steadily dwindled . in 
numbers, for the children: finding the 
exercises were the same as_ those 
ordered in the public schools objected to 
them and stayed away, though they 
greatly enjoyed the Swedish games. 
Class work, irrespective of the move- 
ments followed will never be popular 
in a free public gymnasium, where 
regular attendance cannot be com- 
pelled. Yet the exhibition of class 
work at the end of last summer was 
remarkable from its precision, its light- 
ness, dexterity and grace, the classes 
having steadily increased in number 
and honor since four years ago. 

After two years the association de- 
cided that as its committee had amply 
justified its methods of moral suasion 
in the care of the young public it ought 
no longer to ask for voluntary contribu- 
tions for salaries which properly be- 
longed to the expenses of the Park 
Commission for which the city was 
already taxed. The park commis- 
sioners therefore unhesitatingly as- 
sumed them, still leaving the place 
under the full control of the same 
association which had ‘had the delight 
of inaugurating its methods. 

Bach year Charlesbank is dearer 1o 
the people of Boston, who rejoice that 
to their Park Commission belongs the 
honor of establishing this first open air 
gymnasium. Each year does its com- 
mittee rejoice that while new children 
constantly come the discipline of large 
numbers continues to be easy, and that 
those -who for four seasons have 
been there regularly, show increasing 
strength and ability, many of the work- 
ing girls keeping up at home during the 
winter the movements which they 
learn in summer. 

It is hard to tell whether week-days , 
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with their merriment and exercise or 
Sundays with their restfulness and 
quiet talks; whether the sunny days 
outdoors or the rainy days indoors 
when the big, empty room is opened for 
blindman’s buff, tag, and frolic are 
the most beautiful days; or whether the 
tired mother who “dumps” her children 
on the grass or in the sand for nearly 
all day or the invalid whose muscles 
are gaining power through gymnastic 
work is the most grateful. 

No gifts are ever given to those who 
go there save that many gymnastic 
suits are free and that the flower 
mission and friends often send bouquets 
and books. No personal questions are 


ever asked except in regard to health, 
for from the outset it was believed that 
the success of the place must largely 
depend upon the self-respect of the 
public, and that any form of charity or 
too inquisitive friendliness would tend 
to make it a possible bureau of employ- 
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ment; but if one could see the members 
of the committee playing games with 
the children there would be no doubt of 
thedemocracy and kindness of the place. 
It is this personal element of good 
will and good manners, of innate 
motherliness and of belief in out door 
gymnastics which has made the 
Women’s Division of Charlesbank 
unique. 

In November, 1895, for the first time 
evening classes in gymnastics have been 
held twice a week in the large upper 
room of the Lodge with an increasing 
attendance, growing vigor of frame and 
much merriment. 

Charlesbank belongs to the people 
and is supported by the people in the 
interest of public health as a great 
educational factor in the life of its 
men, women, and children, an active 
agent in all that concerns the tem- 
perance, morality, and happiness of 
the city. 

















By Mrs. Kate TANNATT Woops 


CHAPTER IV 


N the morning a cold, 
driving storm had set 
in, and no one venh- 
tured out if they could 
help it. As the day 
advanced the wind 
rose ‘higher and high- 

er, and old Nemiah J udd, who came into 
the shop for a hank of blue yarn, said 
that ‘it was a three days’ storm, and 
had been coming to us from over seas 
for more than a week.’ 

“It was a frightful storm. One of the 
large trees in the garden, which father 
and mother had set a store by, blew 
down with a crash, and the doors and 
windows shook and rattled. 

“Tt’s our reg’lar September gale,’ 
said Nurse White, as she brought in my 
tea. ‘Heaven help the sailors, for if 
they are near this coast they’ll be driv 
hard on the rocks before mornin’.’ 

“I could not sleep that night. About 
midnight the storm was so bad that I 
got up and lighted my lamp and sat 
down to read. I took up grandmother’s 
old Bible and tried to settle my mind. 
Every word seemed to stand out clear 
before me, and to have a new meaning. 

“One of the iron hasps on the shop 
shutters got loose, and creaked and 
groaned like a human being in distress. 


Some bricks from the kitchen chimney 
were blown off, and rolled and thumped 
down the sloping roof, until they 
dropped with a thud on the ground 
below. 

. “The wind fairly shrieked in the 
wide chimney, where I had stirred up 
a good fire, and all I could do was 
to sit and hear it, and say a prayer 
for those that go down to the sea in 
ships. 

“It was a terrible night. Sometimes 
I listened to the storm, sitting in my 
chair with my hands clasped so tight 
that the nail-marks showed in the flesh 
for several days; sometimes I walked 
the floor and thought of Jack. He was 
not mine now, but surely I might pray 
for him without wronging any one. I 
heard that tall clock in the hall, which 
I told you Bijah Brimblecombe the 
elder brought from Holland, chime out 
the hour of four, and I rejoiced that 
it would be daylight before many 
hours. Then I prayed and prayed for 
Jack, whose ship was far away from 
our treacherous coast, and out of dan- 
ger; and I thanked God that I had 
known the sweetness and joy of being 
loved, and of loving, although the bit- 
terness of a loveless life was before 
me In my deepest sorrow I loved tu 
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think of him as out of danger, and to 
fancy that in some way or somehow 
he would be happy once more, as I 
could never be. 

“I do not think that I fell asleep; my 
eyes seemed wide open, and I remem- 
ber that my pet mouse, which came 
out by the fire jamb to be fed daily, 
came out now and nibbled at some 
crumbs on the hearthstone. While I 
sat there watching it, the door of the 
room opened slowly and quietly, and 
Jack stood looking in my face. He 
was dripping wet from head to. feet, 
and drops of water fell from his hair 
and his thick jacket down upon the 
rug which his mother had brought me 
from Constantinople. He stood look- 
ing at me, but did not venture near 
me; his eyes were full of pleading ten- 
derness, and soon he spoke. It was the 
same musical, beguiling voice which I 
knew so well; the same coaxing tone 
of entreaty which nurse described. I 
trembled like one suffering from palsy, 
and leaned forward in my chair, never 
moving my eyes from his face. His 
words must have been spoken, for even 


now I recall them with every look; it 
was his very self. 

“ ‘Hitty,’ he said, ‘Hitty dearest, for- 
give me; oh, forgive me, and always 


care for poor Nannie.’ I started to go 
to him, and just then a great gust of 
wind shook the house, and two of ‘my 
grandmother’s plates fell down from 
the cupboard and broke in fragments. 
I staggered to my feet and went to 
the very spot where Jack had stood. 
He was not there. So real had been 
his presence, so perfect the vision, that 
I knelt down and sought for the moist 
places on the rug. It wasdry. I looked 
at the door; the bolt and chain were 
secure. What did it mean? I had 
never been superstitious, and my strong 
nerves had never failed me; I was not 
even a believer in dreams, as dear Mrs. 
Gorham was, yet I knew that I had seen 
my lover. the only man I had ever loved 
or could love. 

“Mails were slow in those days, and 
only rich people had newspapers; but 
I had taken one for a long time and 
was impatient for its coming, to learn 
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particulars of the storm. The next day 
I went about like one in a dream. 
About noon, when the storm began to 
abate a little, Mrs. Gorham drove up 
in a close carriage, asking me to go 
with her to look after some poor men 
whose schooner had been driven ashore 
at Swampscott. One of the men had 
sailed with the captain, and it was 
said that his back had been broken 
while trying to keep his vessel off the 
rocks. On our way I told Mrs. Gorham 
of my experience. She looked very 
anxious for a moment, and then said, 
lightly :— 

“So you dreamed, too; well, I was 
dreaming of you, and we were on the 
sea together. We can both be thank- 
ful, Hitty, that our dear ones are far 
removed from this wretched gale, and 
all the more should we care for these 
poor men.’ ; 

“The wreck was not as bad as had 
been reported, but it was bad enough; 
and Mrs. Gorham did not leave until 
she knew that every possible comfort 
was given to the crew. 

“About a week after the storm, I sat 
here alone in my room sewing, when 
nurse said that a strange man was in 
the shop and wanted to see me. I was 
pestered a great deal by beggars of all 
kinds, for the shop was so handy to. 
the street, and beside there seemed to 
be an impression about that I was rich 
and also very generous. Nurse White 
often saved me from being imposed 
upon, and sent many away without my 
seeing them; this man would not be 
sent; he insisted on seeing the mis- 
tress. 

“I put down my work, a dress I was 
making for one of Nurse White’s grand- 
children, and went into the shop. A 
respectable looking man pulled off his 
hat and said: ‘Your servant, miss; 
would you mind going to see a poor 
girl that’s down on her luck and has 
heard bad news?’ 

“ ‘Of course I will go; where is she” 

“She -is boarding with my sister, 
miss, and has been working in the 
mill. You see, some of her folks was 
lost on the Royal George, and one of 
the men he read it out, and this little 
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woman she just flopped down like she 
was dead.’ 

“I looked at him keenly and asked 
slowly: ‘Did you say the ship Royal 
George was lost? Are you sure?’ 

“ ‘That’s the news, miss; she got on to 
the rocks on the coast of Ireland about 
a week since, so the skippers was 
a-tellin’ at the stage office.’ 

““*Were they all lost? I asked, in a 
voice that must have alarmed him, for 
he hastened to say:— 

“*Why, no one can say for certain, 
miss; but they told me that you was 
a friend of some of the officers, and 
as no one could tell what to do about 
that poor girl, why, I made bold to 
come to you. I hope I haven’t done 
wrong, miss?’ 

“ ‘Quite right,’ I said; ‘yes, I will go 
with you at once,’ and I hurried past 
Nurse White, who stood in the door- 
way gazing at me for fear that I might 
fall or faint. I did neither; but God 
knows I was nearly crazy. You see, 
all along I had been nursing a secret 
hope that some time the wrong would 
be made right, and all would be 
well. 

“<‘T'll wait for you, miss,’ said the 
man. 

“When I came back I looked at him 
straight in the eyes, as if I were ques- 
tioning his honesty, although I had no 
thought of it, but was dreading to hear 
the truth, and I asked if the girl’s 
name was Nannie. 

“‘T guess it may be, miss, but we 
only knows her as Mis’ Marston or the 
little widow; but I mind that her little 
boy is always calling her Nannie as 
much as mammy. It would break your 
heart, miss, to see him taking on, and 
she a laying on the bed moaning as if 
her heart was broke.’ 

“Was not my own heart breaking? 
God help me, I had no child to com- 
fort me, and I could not even have the 
right to mourn for him openly as this 
woman had. Yet Jack had asked me 
to care for her, and it must be done. 
Had I not read that very morning that 
the ‘strong must succor the weak?’ and 
surely I must be strong since some one 
weaker needed me. 
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“When you hear of some woman 
being so self-reliant that she does not 
feel things and suffer from them, as 
more emotional women do, never trust’ 
to it, my child, for the stronger the ex- 
ternal manner the deeper is the capacity 
for suttering. Some women can weep 
out their troubles, others live and en- 
dure them. 

“Away at the farther end of a small 
street we entered a frame dwelling, 
and I was shown to a back room, 
where on the bed was a young woman 
tossing about and mourning pitifully. 
Near the window another woman sat 
holding a beautiful child. The room 
was filled with people, all kindly dis- 
posed, but all talking. One of them, 
evidently the landlady, said:— 

“*We can’t do nothing with her, and 
she’s been goin’ on this way for an 
hour or two, and as some one said you 
was clever in sickness, and had a friend 
on the same ship, maybe you could tell 
us what to do.’ 

“IT bent over her and whispered, 
‘Nannie, Nannie.’ 

“The familiar name roused her for 
a moment. ‘Nannie,’ I said, ‘I have 
come to help you.’ She seized my hand 
and would not let it go. 

“I found that a doctor had been sent 
for, but, as the woman said, ‘maybe 
he thought it was only a mill hand, 
so he wouldn’t come.’ I sent my escort 
after my own dear doctor, and sat 
down, trying to soothe Nannie until he 
came. . 

“One glance at the child’s face told 
me the whole story of his parentage. 
It was Jack’s self in miniature. 

“Dr. Grow was not. long in coming; 
no one ever knew him to neglect a 
suffering human being whether rich or 
poor. 

“What is it, Hitty?’ he asked, as I 
met him in the narrow hallway. 

“A poor, young thing whose husband 
was on the Royal George,’ I said, with 
quivering lips. 

“*T see,’ said he, ‘the shock has upset 
her; well, youth rebounds and we will 
help her up.’ 

“He did not seem to remember, 
possibly he had never known, that Jack 
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had shipped on that ship from a foreign 
port. 

“I followed him up-stairs and bit my 

#lips in my effort to control myself. He 
sat down by the girl as:a father might 
have done and then he ordered every one 
out of the room save the woman with 
the child. The poor little fellow had 
cried until exhausted; and had now 
fallen asleep with a teardrop standing 
on his bright red cheek. 

“ ‘What is his name? I asked of the 
woman. 

“ ‘Jack, miss, and he’s a fine lad for 
his years and that fond of his mother 
that he can hardly wait till the mill 
hours are over for her coming.’ 

“*And his other name?’ 

‘Marston, she writes it, but none of 
us can find that name in the accounts of 
the ship and we can’t make out who 
she has lost, for we all thought she was 
a widow.’ 

“*Her husband was on that ship,’ I 
said, ‘this child’s father.’ 

“Whatever came she should stand 
before the world in a true light, hard 
as it was for me to speak it. 

“Dr. Grow had mixed some quieting 
medicine and given it to Nannie when 
I went back to the bedside. 

‘*“MDo you think it would hurt her to 
be moved to my house?’ I asked. 

“ ‘No, oh no; it would be a good thing 
to get her away from here, but why 
should you tax yourself with a 
stranger?’ he asked. 

‘Come and see,’ I said, and I led him 
over to the sleeping child. 

“ ‘What a splendid fellow,’ he said. 

“ ‘He’s all that, sir, every one in the 
house loves him, but the poor dear has 
cried himself into a fever, seeing his 
mother so bad.’ | 

“ ‘What is his name?’ 

“*Jack, sir, named for his father,’ she 
said. 

“The doctor turned away and went to 
the woman again. She was easier now. 

“*You are right, Hitty, they need you 
and God seems to have sent you here, 
I will send a carriage for you and give 
them into your keeping.’ 

“Tt was his wish, Jack’s legacy to 
me,’ I answered. 
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‘Do you feel sure that he is lost?’ he 
asked. 

“ *Yes,’ I said, and the utter hopeless- 
ness of the words only half told my 
misery. 

“The doctor took my hand in his and 
said in a low voice:— 

‘**Hitty, child, there is not a man in 
the world who is worthy of the great 
love of a good woman.’ 

“How often since have his words come 
to me. We took Nannie away after 
I had paid her board in full for herself 
and the boy. She was utterly indifter- 
ent to all her surroundings for a long 
time, and quietly submitted to all our 
plans. 

“From the first she clung to me as if 
I were her guardian angel. All the way 
to this house her head rested on my 
shoulder and her hand was in mine; she 
felt the need of human love and pro- 
tection as we all do until the shadows 
lift, and we know that the Eternal 
Goodness covers us all. 

“Little Jack held fast to his mother’s 
dress and looked at me wonderingly. 
1 think he was afraid at first that I 
might take his mother from him. Dear 
little Jack; you can never understand 
how precious he came to be. Mrs. Gor- 
ham went on her journey without me, 
but she said her heart was less troubled 
since I had Nannie and the boy. 

“His droll questions often puzzled me 
and for his sake I began to study every- 
thing I could find relating to the train- 
ing of children. His little feet patter- 
ing up and down the stairs, and in and 
out of the house was music to me. I 
am sure that no real mother could ever 
love her boy better than I loved Jack. 

“Nannie was fond and tender, but not 
wise. Her own unloved childhood 
made her too indulgent, and at last she 
came to see this, and would refer Jack 
to me. The poor little woman was only 
three years my junior and yet she 
seemed a child in many respects. 

“She was a wild, Cape Cod flower, 
without training or pruning, save as 
sorrow was pruning her now. Her 
troubles had changed her much; yet I 
could see why Jack had been captivated 
by her. she was so trustful and inno- 
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cent. As she slowly recovered from the 
shock which had shattered au her 
bright dreams, I found that her boy 
husband had been her first and only 
lover and her whole trusting heart had 
been given to him. 

“She excused his neglect, and evi- 
dently never dreamed that he could 
love another woman since she could 
never care for any one but Jack. I 
never told her my story; although I 
received letters frequently from Ruth 
and her mother. She knew that they 
were old friends and was content. 
After a time she became interested in 
the shop and greatly relieved me of 
eare. I feared that she might want 
’ gomething for herself or the child which 
she would not speak of, for she was 
proud as well as grateful and was con- 
stantly telling Jack that ‘Aunt Hitty 
must be paid some day for all the 
money she was spending for them.’ 

“In order to make her feel perfectly 
at ease I gave her a stated sum for 
caring for the shop, but I insisted that I 
must be permitted to provide for Jack 
as long as I lived, or until he could 
care for himself. 

“So we settled it; and she grew 
prettier and happier each day; but 
never ceased to mourn for her hus- 
band. 

“One day, when the storm was beat- 
ing outside and we were both thinking 
of the sailors, Nannie told me her story. 
You would have loved her had you 
heard it. No reproaches for those who 
had wronged her, no blame for cruel 
tongues, only a simple statement of 
facts, as I came to know them later. 

“Jack had visited her little town with 
a party of gay young friends on a 
yacht, and her father being a fisherman 
they came to the cottage for bait and 
lines. The Sappho was in the harbor 
for two or three weeks and the young 
men were made much of by the people 
of the town. A dance was given for 
them in an old boat-house and Nannie 
danced with Jack. 

“Her father sometimes drank, and 
then he would beat her, and Jack came 
one day when he was so cross, and 
Jack stayed about for fear she would 
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be beaten again. Their cottage was 
quite by itself near an old wharf where 
her father kept his boats, and she had 
always lived there with him since she 
was four years old. Her mother died 
when she was born, and an old woman 
had boarded Nannie until her father 
could dress her and keep her himself. 
Sometimes she was all alone for days 
and nights, and she only had Hipto, a 
big dog, to take care of her. Her fatner 
would put some crackers and some 
milk for her where she could get it, and 
sometimes, if it was fine, she would 
walk over to Nurse Lottie’s and have 
dinner with them, Nurse Lottie was 
a rough woman and not tidy, but she 
was kind to Nannie and made over or 
mended her dresses. 

“Shetaught Nannie howto make bread 
when her hands were so small that the 
iron spcon hurt them, and after that she 
was never so hungry as she used to be. 
When she got older she went with the 
other children to pick cranberries, and 
she earned some shoes and went to 
school walking over two miles each 
way. The teacher was a young girl, 
who was kind to Nannie, and when she 
found she was motherless, she taught 
her some pretty stitches, and how to 
make lace, and gave her books to read. 
After that it was never so bad for she 
could always read when father was 
away. One room in the cottage had 
some pretty things in it, for her mother 
had been sweet and nice, the neighbors 
said, and Nannie lived in that room 
when the weather was bad, and the 
school teacher helped her to put up 
pretty things about, but father was 
angry and tore them down. She did 
not tell Jack, he just seemed to know, 
and was sorry for her. One day they 
all went down to Woods Holl, Jack and 
his friends and some of the young 
people; and she went with a girl she 
had met in school, and Jack was so kind 
to her. 

“«T was sixteen then,’ said Nannie, 
‘but I did not know much about things 
for you see I was not allowed to go 
round like the other girls. Jack asked 
me to marry him and then my father 
would not dare to beat me; and the girls 
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said it would be good fun, but I was 
afraid. Then they said if he went away 
no one would know, and when he could 
get things all right he would tell his 
people and I should be a fine lady. I 
did not care to be a fine lady, but Jack 
was so kind and I was so tireil of being 
beaten, and I wanted books and. things 
to read, and they were all older than I 
was, and knew more. So we were 
married and two of the young men 
were witnesses, and then I went back 
to the cottage and Jack went to his 
yacht. He sent me some letters through 
the girl I spoke of, Caddie Long, and 
by and by he came and said he was 
through his studies now and was going 
off to Zanzibar and would not be back 
for three years. Father had gone out 
to take a party for two weeks’ fishing 
and Hipto and I were alone, so Jack 
and I stayed there, and we were 60 
happy until he had to go away. He 


called me his “dear girl wife” and told 
me not to worry, and to write to him, and 
if father was very bad to go and stay 
with Lottie and he would pay her for 
my board. We were both foolish chil- 


dren, but I said good-bye and cried for 
days after he was gone because I had 
promised Jack not to tell of our mar- 
riage until he said I might. 

“*When father came home he was 
very angry, for some of the folks in the 
village had seen Jack with me, and 
father beat me and called me bad 
names. I was sick and sore for days, 
and Jack was so far away that he could 
not help me. 

“ “No one was kind to me but Lottie, 
and she said that they were saying hard 
things of me at the village, and father 
swore that he would kill Jack. After 
a while people turned their heads away 
from me, and I could see that I was 
despised, for no one gave me a. kind 
word any more. I was glad when it 
grew cold and I could stay indoors. 
Father went away more than ever and 
Lottie told me that he was “drinking 
like a fish.” Lottie went with me to 
find the man who had married us for 
she said she knew I was married, and 
she would make things better for me, 
but he was only a summer boarder and 


could: not be found. 
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I could not tell his name for I was so 
frightened. I knew that Jack had 
some papers which he said would make 
things all right for me, and Caddie and 
the young men signed them. Caduie 
had gone off as nurse for a lady who 
was travelling, and the young men 
When. my. baby 
came father was worse than ever, but 
Lottie did what she could, for she was 
very poor. She helped me make the 
little dresses, and I earned some money 
myself by doing the lace the school- 
mistress had taught me to make. 
Lottie sold it for me in the village, 
I tried hard to be patient and good, and 
wait for Jack as he had told me, but 
it grew worse and worse. Father hated 
to hear the baby cry, and at last he 
drove us out of doors. I stayed with 
Lottie and sewed all that I could, and 
was just getting little Jack well fitted 
up when father was taken sick and sent 
for me. I nursed him until he was well 
and then he-began to drink again and 
beat little Jack. I kept writing to 
baby’s papa as he told me to, but no 
letters came from him. 

“‘T know now that they did come, for 
I found some bits of them. I was some- 
times tempted to hunt up his people 
and tell them, but I was too proud and 
Lottie told me that they would take my 
baby away if I did, so I made up my 
mind to go away where no one knew 
me, and work for little Jack. One day 
I saw in the paper that my Jack had 
been made mate of the Royal George 
and I found out where a letter might 
reach him and I sent him a long one 
telling him about the baby but keeping 
back the worst things for fear he might 
feel troubled. One day, after father had 
beaten little Jack, I left him, and as I 
had nowhere to go I thought I would 
come to this city which Jack had told 
me about. I knew that Jack would try 
to find us and if I could see his friends, 
who were with him on the yacht, all 
would be well. I could not have my 
baby beaten, and I wanted him to 
have something better to remember 
than the old house. 

“*T soon got work in the mill, and I 
have never left it only to go back and 














bury my father, who died of drink. 
The cottage was mortgaged to a liquor 
dealer, and all I had was the few things 
which were my mother’s, this dear 
old chair and the little things you 
were so good as to bring here. [ 
felt nearer Jack in Salem. I took my 
mother’s name of Marston, and worked 
on and on. Sometimes: -I--would take 
Jack out for a walk and we would go 
by the house where I was told that his 
father was born. His people were in 
Europe but I dared not write to them. 
Every time I saw the ring on my finger 
I remembered my promise to Jack, not 
to tell of our marriage until he told me 
to.’ 

“Then the poor girl would cry, and 
say :— 

‘Oh, dear Hitty you will never know 
how I loved him, for he was all I uad.’ 

“Then I would bite my lips and 
answer, ‘You have Jack, Nannie.’ 

“I never saw any one like Nannie, 
she made friends everywhere. The 
children who came to the shop liked her 
better than they did me, and after a 
while people got to calling us sisters. 
We never explained, why should we? 
My greatest trouble was with Ruth. 

“Mrs. Stredon had died abroad, and 
Ruth felt that Nannie must have her 
share of the property or at least, Jack 
should. 

“At last Ruth came to see us and I 
made her promise never to tell Nannie 
of my engagement. Ruth never won- 
dered after that about Jack’s love for 
her, his boyish, impulsive, pitying 
love. 

“When Nannie understood that Jack 
would never want, and that the 
property was justly his she accepted 
it for him, but nothing would induce 
her to go away with Ruth ‘where she 
might live like a lady and forget her 
sorrows.’ Next to Jack, I was the dear- 
est thing she had on earth. Some in- 
vestments of mine had been steadily 
improving of late and after Ruth’s 
visit we planned to travel now, while 
Jack was small; later on his studies 
must not be interrupted. We were gone 
two years. Nannie found relatives of 
her mother’s, wise and good people in 
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England; and I spent some happy 
months with the Gorhams. At last we 
felt that we must come back to put Jack 
in school. Everywhere abroad he had 
been known as ‘the little American with 
two mothers.’ We decided that the 
public school was the best place for 
training an American boy, and Jack 
was sent there. Nannie seemed to live 
for him and we were both proud of his 
progress. He was a fine scholar from 
the first. Nannie was always wonder- 
ing what he would be when he grew up, 
but I told her that I should be quite con- 
tent if he became a good, honest, trusty 
man. 

“We kept on with the shop, because 
we had both lost something by stocks 
going down, and also for the sake of 
Jack. 

“We changed it somewhat in order to 
give poor women a chance to sell their 
needle work and laces. One window, 
looking down the street, was filled with 
plants which were Nannie’s care. 
Everything she touched seemed to 
grow. On the walls, where bean pots 
and jugs had once been we put in books 
and made a small circulating library, 
the first, I think, in this locality. This 
library was on Jack’s account; and it 
became his special care. He was never 
tired of reading, and as he grew older 
he kept all the accounts with exact- 
ness. 

“ ‘Sister,’ said Nannie one day when 
he had shown us a very original way of 
checking the books as they were called 
for, or returned; ‘we have to love Jack 
more than most boys because he has 
only one parent. I have always felt so 
sorry for lonely children, and it used to 
worry me when I thought of leaving 
Jack, ‘and his father away, but now, if 
anything happens to me, he will always 
have a mother in you.’ 

“‘No mother could love him more,’ 
I said; and then as I looked at Nannie 
I saw how very bright her cheeks were 
and how pretty she had grown, but for 
all that I asked Dr. Grow to step in. 

“I could not keep her, do what I 
would. Ruth and I would have spent 
money freely for her but nothing could 
check the disease. Nannie, the once 
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neglected and despised girl, had grown 
precious to us both. 

“* ‘Sister,’ she said one day as I sat 
with her, ‘I can never thank you for 
being so good to me; you have made the 
whole world different for me, and it 
comforts me to give you Jack. Some 
day, if you ever love any one, as I 
loved his papa, and great trouble should 
come to you, then you will know better 
what you have done for me.’ 

‘She was sitting in that chair when 
she said it, and I remember how beauti- 
ful she looked with her lovely golden 
hair and her fair, delicate skin. Dr. 
Grow said that in all his practice he had 
never seen a more beautiful picture. 
He called it ‘quick consumption,’ but 
I called it heart hunger. No sisters 
were ever dearer to each other than 
Nannie and I, and Jack must under- 
stand it all now.” 

“Tell me of little Jack,” I said, “surely 
he was your comfort and grew to be a 
noble man; do tell me that he has re- 
warded you for your sweet, unselfish 
devotion?” 

Aunt Hitty looked at me like one wak- 
ing from a dream; and said slowly :— 

“Child, little Jack would be a man 
in his prime now, but God took him 
home at twenty-six. He was my com- 
fort, my treasure, the sweetest joy of 
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my lonely life, but God makes no mis- 
takes ; He knew best. 

“They have all left me, and to-day I 
am eighty-seven, but I am cheerful, 
happy, satisfied. By and by we shall 
have a grand re-union. I wanted you 
to help me keep my birthday, and my 
gift to you shall be Nannie’s chair. 
Rememberthatyoualone have heard the 
true story of my life. Perhaps you will 
write it out some day for other women 
to read, and then when little cares 
annoy and petty troubles vex them they 
may think of the two women who en- 
dured to the end. I would rather help 
some woman to be braver and nobier 
than to be crowned a queen.” 

The showers of summer and the 
storms of winter have beaten for ten 
long years on the grave of Hitty May- 
nard; and I sit in the old chair, keeping 
the promise given to that brave New 
England spinster who was a refuge to 
the sorrowing, a ministering angel to 
the sick and needy, and an inspiration 
to all who knew her. 

The old chair, in its snowy whiteness, 
and its gay ribbons, preaches a daily 
sermon to all beholders and its text 
might well be:— 


Christ-like it is for sin to grieve, 
God-like it is all sin to leave. 


[THE END.] 








His Mother’s Clock 


By ELEANOR W. F. BATES 


the village street with her usual 

decided tread, her head turned 
in every direction. But she failed to 
see a mischievous boyish face that 
peered around the corner of a house 
where she stopped. As she opened the 
gate and went up the walk to the front 
door, the face’s owner slipped skilfully 
into the back entry, ran fleetly through 
a wide hall, and opened the door to 
the visitor. 

Mrs. Hardy’s lips compressed slightly, 
but she said pleasantly enough, “How 
do, Arthur? Is your mother at home?” 

“No’m, she isn’t,” politely replied 
the boy. 

“IT thought I saw her at a window 
up-stairs.” Mrs. Hardy looked suspi- 
ciously at her interviewer, whose thin, 
dark face expressed only mild candor. 

“No’m, you didn’t; but you can leave 
any message with me.” 

“Then tell her I shall call again, 
Arthur, do you understand? J shall 
call again,” imperatively. 

Arthur looked pleasantly acquiescent, 
and Mrs. Hardy prepared to move 
away, when a rustle was heard on the 
stairs, and a slight, dark woman of 
Mrs. Hardy’s own age came down. 
Arthur fled, giggling. 

“Arthur said you wasn’t at home, 
Mrs. Travers,” said the visitor severely. 

“Oh! he didn’t know, I suppose,” re- 
plied his mother. “Come right in. 
You’ve come to talk over the church 
picnic, I hope. I hear it’s going to 
be a big one.” 

“No, « came to speak about Arthur's 
stoning my hens. I can’t have it any 
more! He stones them every time he 
goes past, and we've had to kill two, 
besides the one he killed for us,” com- 


A S Mrs. Hardy walked briskly up 


menced Mrs. Hardy excitedly. ‘Now 
that fellow knew you was at home 
just now, and he told me you wasn't, 
just to keep me from telling on him. 
He’s broken the glass in the henhouse, 
too—cost me fifty cents to get it mended. 
I asked him pleasantly as I knew how, 
if he didn’t think it was a shame to 
stone such inoffensive things as hens 
be, and he said he was afraid of them; 
they called him names and hollered 
after him every time he went by, ‘Cut- 
cut-cut-cut Arthur!’ Now, Mrs. Trav- 


ers, as a neighbor and a Christian, will 
you or won’t you train that boy of 
yours?” 

“Mrs. Hardy!” began the mother; 


but her voice trembled. “I think you’re 
pretty hard on Arthur; he don’t throw 
stones more than any other boy as lI 
know of. I'll speak to him, but I guess 
you'll find out some other boy threw 
some of those stones.” 

“Well, that’s all I want. You just 
use your influence with him and see 
if you can’t make him behave. Now 
about the church picnic;’” and Mrs. 
Hardy, glad to get rid of an unpleas- 
ant subject, plunged into gossipy chat 
anent the forthcoming festival. 

Mrs. Travers answered mechanically, 
and after a while the visitor rose 
to go. 

“Don’t hurry,” said Mrs. Travers, in 
the accepted phrase of village hospi- 
tality. 

“Oh, I must! 
that handsome clock of yours. 
I never saw such a beauty.” 

Both women stood looking at the 
grandfather’s clock which overtopped 
them. It was a fine specimen of its 
kind, black with age, polished to the 
last degree, and with a deep and mu- 


It’s most teatime by 
I think 
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sical note, 
out. 

“It’s most a hundred and fifty years 
old,” said Mrs. Travers proudly. “I 
think more of it than anything else 
in the world, except pa and Arthur. 
I cleah it myself—I learned how on 
purpose—and I’m the only one that has 
wound it up for twenty years. When 
I go away it runs down, but nobody 
touches it till I come back.” 

“Somebody’s rapping at your back 
door,” said Mrs. Hardy; “good-bye,” 
and darted away, glad to have her 
unpleasant errand off her mind. Ar- 
thur, from the branches of an over- 
hanging tree, sent down a handful of 
leaves on her bonnet as a parting 
salute. 

Mrs. Travers turned quickly about 
and went to meet the second visitor. 
This proved to be a large colored 
woman who commenced her story 
standing on the back doorstep with 
arms akimbo. Her voice was rich, a 
mixture of oil and wine, but its mel- 
ody was lost on Mrs. Travers. 

“Oh, Mis’ Travers,” said the woman, 


which now rang slowly 


“I got to tell you about your boy. 
He’s up to his tricks same as ever, an’ 


I don’t know what I shall do.” Her 
emphasis was dramatic. “I tol’ you a 
long time ago ’bout his throwin’ gravel 
up to my winder nights, an’ hol- 
lerin’,— 


Dinah, Dinah, 
P’liceman fine her, 


atter me in the street, an’ I says I 
don’ care how long he kep’ it up, he’ll 
git tired ’fore I shall; but now, Mis’ 
Travers, I jis’ lef’ my week’s washin’ 
stan’in’ out in a wheelbarrow a min- 
ute while I lock’ my door, an’ if he 
didn’t come long an’ throw a lighted 
match right in the middle of it: an’ 
it’s all reduced to ashes! Yes, reduced 
to ashes!” repeated Dinah, evidently 
thinking she had conquered a most elo- 
quent phrase. 
clothes in the basket, an’ Miss Field- 
ing’s——” 

“How do you know it was Arthur?” 
asked Mrs. Travers impatiently. 


“There’s Miss Johnson’s.- 
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“Bless you, dear, I saw him, an’ so 
did——” 

“Well, well, Dinah, I suppose every- 
thing will be laid to Arthur. I'll try 
and make it all right with you.” 

“An’ the baskit git.singe’-too,” said 
Dinah. 

“T’ll give you a new basket if it’s 
really so. I’ll see what Arthur says 
about it,” and Mrs. Travers impera- 
tively dismissed the woman. 

Arthur came whooping in as soon as 
the coast was clear. 

“You make me a sight of trouble, 
Arthur. I wish your poor father could 
have lived. I don’t think I know how 
to bring up boys,” sighed Mrs. Travers. 

Arthur whistled loudly, and threw 
an empty spool at the cat, who fied 
from the room, and Mrs. Travers pro- 
ceeded to prepare the evening meal. 
This was an easy matter in the small 
and simple-mannered family, and she 
presently summoned the only other 
member, her aged father. 

They had scarcely taken their places 
when the latter said sternly, “I don’t 
hear very pretty stories about you 
nowadays, young man.” 

Arthur looked innocent, and ate milk- 
toast in silence. 

“TI tell ye, Emily, you’ve got to look 
after that boy. Lawyer Stone says if 
I don’t horsewhip him, he will.” 

“He hadn’t better touch Arthur,” 
quickly retorted the mother. 

“Well, he’s plagued about to death. 
He says Arthur’s broken seven panes 
o’ glass in his greenhouse, and the last 
stone hit a plant he paid ten dollars 
for. Tell ye, we'll have to mortgage 
this house if he keeps on. What d’ye 
do such things for, you young scoun- 
drel, hey? Want to feel the heft of 
my arm? If I do lick ye, I'll put it 
on so you won't forget it in a hurry.” 

Arthur shuffled his feet, and seeing 
both his mother and grandfather ap- 
parently waiting for an answer, whined 
in a tone divided between self-defence 
and currant jelly. “I don’t care, Tom 
Smith threw stones, too; besides, I don’t 
believe I hit his old plant.” 

“There’s hard times waiting for you. 
young man. You'd look well fetched 
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up in court, wouldn’t you? Did you 
ever hear of reform-schools and 
jails?” 

These darksome hints affected Arthur 
so much that he ate all the remaining 
toast and jelly, but Mrs. Travers’s ap- 
petite was gone. Her features worked 
with the effort to repress a fit of tears; 
and when old Mr. Minot had gone, she 
said, beseechingly, ‘““‘Do be a good boy 
now, won’t you, Arthur? Just think 
how much money you've cost me; you'll 
need it by and by.” 

“Everybody picks on me, seems if,” 
whined Arthur. 

Mrs. Travers moved about the house 
swiftly and silently, making things 
ready for the night. Later, she tucked 
Arthur into his bed with a loving kiss. 
Arthur’s thirteen years still prized the 
tucking in, but barely submitted to the 
kiss. Mr. Minot took his kerosene lamp 
and his rheumatism off to his com- 
fortable bedroom, and Mrs. Travers 
last of all wound the clock, as was 
her custom, locked the doors and went 
to bed herself. 

It was, as it seemed to Mr. Minot, 
toward the early morning, but still 
dark and silent, when he awoke from 
the light sleep of old age, with the 
sound of a bell still ringing in his 
ears. This was an unusual note; the 
old-fashioned house had clung to its 
old-fashioned knocker, and the use of 
a dinner-bell was unknown. Still, the 
impression was so strong that he fum- 
blingly rose and partly dressed without 
a light... Again: the deep, resounding 
tone, and this time he recognized it— 
the old clock was speaking. But it 
only gave forth one note. “Queer!” 
said Mr. Minot, consulting his silver 
watch, a patriarch like himself. “It’s 
most three o’clock, and the old critter 
only struck once. Wonder if Emily’s 
tinkering at it in the middle o’ the 
night!” 

A strange impulse, of which he was 
greatly ashamed, but which neverthe- 
less bore him onward, made him listen 
at his daughter’s bedroom. Hearing 
nothing, he pounded with his closed 
fist on the half-open door, and then 
spoke aloud. “Emily! Emily! be you 
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awake? The old clock woke me up. 
It’s out o’ kilter.” 

He advanced a small oil lamp which 
he had lighted to look at his watch, 
and shed a dim radiance before him. 
It lighted the small apartment suffi- 
ciently; it showed an array of modest 
cottage furniture, kept in spotless order, 
some white hangings, an open Bible. 
on a tiny light-stand, and—alas! alas! 
the dead body of Emily Travers prone 
on the floor, where some unsuspected 
disease had struck her down, appar- 
ently but a few moments before, for 
the slender form was barely cold. Mr. 
Minot had lost the prop of his old age, 
and Arthur was motherless. 

This was a dire calamity for the 
small household; but it was lived 
through, as such griefs are lived 
through, and shortly the small family 
found itself moving onward in its ac- 
customed grooves. A woman was 


found to practise the arts of house- 
keeping almost as daintily and ex- 
quisitely as had Emily Travers; but 
she failed to infulge Arthur as had 


his mother, and he missed the dainties 
once held in reserve, the tuckings-up 
at bedtime, and even the tender kiss 
which he had formerly disregarded. 

Mrs. Hardy called upon Mrs. Hill, 
the housekeeper, one day, and an- 
nounced, “I’ve brought my sewing to 
sit with you a little while. I thought 
you must be lonesome with so little 
family.” 

“I don’t have time to be lonesome 


‘with that boy round,” remarked Mrs. 


Hill grimly. 
think of.” 

“T thought he’d left off his naughty 
tricks since he lost his mother.” 

“Mrs. Hardy, nothing could make him 
leave off his tricks, and I don’t know 
what’ll become of him yet!” 

“You don’t say!” 

“I won’t say nothing about his cut- 
ting into all the cake and pie in the 
house, because it’s his own house, and 
I’m paid to do the cooking; though 
it is sort of embarrassing sometimes. 
when I think there’s a supply, and 
go and find he’s ate it up, ‘specially 
when we expect company; when I 


“He gives me ’nough to 
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Lunew his aunt was coming the other 
day, thinks I, ‘I’m up to you, young 
man!’ and I just hid a couple of pies and 
a loaf of cake. But when it comes to 
tearing up a good window curtain to 
make a kite, and trying to set our 
good-natured old dog on women and 
children as they go by, and stoning 
his mother’s poor old cat, that she 
thought so much of, till the critter is 
so lame she can’t hardly get out from 
behind the stove—mercy’s sake! Mrs. 
Hardy! what’s that?” 

“Why, what, Mrs. Hill, what? What’s 
scared you?” 

Mrs. Hill looked quite terrified. 
old clock’s ticking!’ said she. 

“Well, what of it? Why shouldn't 
it tick?” 

“But Mr. Minot said it should never 
be wound up again, since Emily 
couldn’t do it, and [I ain’t heard it 
before since I lived in the house.” 

“Oh, well, he’s changed his mind, 
and set it a-going.” 

“But it wasn’t ticking when you 
came in.” 

“Well, no, I don’t know as it was.” 

The clock stopped ticking. Mrs. 
Hardy looked serene. “Funny!” said 
she. “But I s’pose something shook 
the house and set it to ticking.” 

Mrs. Hardy went home, and in the 
absence of more vital topics told the 
story of the clock, and it lost nothing 
in the telling. 

The next day another neighbor called. 
“TI want to see Mr. Minot,” said she. 

“He’s gone out a little way,” said 
Mrs. Hill. “Step in and wait till he 
gets back.” 

“I’m going to let him know how Ar- 
thur steals my grapes. I shan’t have 
a grape left, for jell or anything else, 
if he keeps on; and he tears the vines 
all to pieces, too, doing it.—Why, I 
thought the story was that that clock 
wasn’t ever going to be wound up again. 
It’s ticking now.” 

“So ’tis, sure enough; but nobody’s 
wound it up,” said Mrs. Hill solemnly. 
“It behaved just so yesterday, when 
Mrs. Hardy began to find fault with 
Arthur.” 

The two women looked at each other 


“The 
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in silence, and presently the neighbor 
went home. 

At the evening-circle, a few days 
later, the village dressmaker took up 
the tale. “I don’t believe a word of 
it!” she cried. “As if Emily Travers 
would come back from the grave and 
set that old clock a-ticking every time 
anybody scolds that scamp of a boy! 
There’s something about it that isn’t 
understood. I’m going to see it, and 
I’m just going to tell Mr. Minot if 
Arthur tramples down my flower-beds 
any more I’ll prosecute him!” 

She did go; she returned pale and 
silent. 

“I said just what I said I’d say,” 
she imparted in confidenee to a friend, 
who immediately imparted it in con- 
fidence to a number of other friends. 
“I got to talking before I thought of 
the clock, and there it was, ticking 
away! ‘Mr. Minot,’ says I, ‘have you 
wound up that clock? He said no. 
‘Then,’ says I, ‘Artuur Travers is in- 
side of it, trying to scare folks,’ says 
I, and I walked right across the room 
and opened it.” 

“What did you see?” 
asked the friend. 

“Nothing but the works,” replied the 
dressmaker. 

After church on Sunday, a young 
girl stepped up to the minister, a 
middle-aged man with a shrewd, kind 
face. “I’m afraid I’ve lost one of my 
Sunday-school boys,” she said. “It is 
Arthur Travers. He hasn’t been for 
some weeks, and when I went to his 
house, he wasn’t at home. I don’t 
know what todo. The rest of the boys 
behave better when he doesn’t come, 
but I suppose I ought not to let him 
go so.” 

The minister listened attentively. He 
had heard the story of the “haunted 
clock,” as it was now beginning to 
be called, and he had known Arthur 
all his life. In the course of a day 
or two, he visited the family. 

Mrs. Hill met him cordially. “I de- 
clare,” said she, “I’m glad to see you, 
if Arthur is sick, and the house look- 
ing as if ’twas going to ride out.” 

“Arthur sick? Let me see him,” said 


breathlessly 
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the minister, walking into the sitting- 
room, where Arthur lay on the sofa, 
eyes bright, fingers nervously working, 
and face flushed with fever. 

“What is the matter?’ said the min- 
ister, taking a hot and slender hand 
in his. The question was common- 
place, but not so the manner. There 
was a genuine interest and affectionate 
warmth which Arthur had not encoun- 
tered for weeks. He began to cry, and 
pulled away his hand to hide his face. 
The minister waited a while, then re- 
peated his question. Arthur wiped 
his eyes on his jacket sleeve, after 
vainly hunting for a handkerchief. 
The -minister produced his own, spot- 
less and freshly ironed, and wiped a 
few portions which Arthur had omitted. 

“J—I’m sick—and I’m afraid,” sobbed 
Arthur. ess 

“Afraid of what?’ The’ minister 
spoke as if there was nothing novel 
or humiliating in the confession. 

“Everybody says mother’s round that 
clock, same as ever—and my head 
aches——” Sobs came heavy and fast. 


Mrs. Hill looked in from the kitchen, 


where she had retired after showing 
in the minister, but he motioned her 
away. 

“And—and,” added Arthur with a 
desperate effort, “there don’t anybody 
like me any more—since mother 
died.” 

The minister tucked his handkerchief 
inte Arthur’s closed fist, rose from his 
seat, and walked up and down. He 
even stepped over the threshold a num- 
ber of times in his promenade, but each 
time entered the room again. 

“And the clock’s ticking now! and it 
isn’t wound up!” was Arthur’s final 
gasp. 

“Yes, I see it is ticking,” said the 
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minister calmly. “You observe this 
board, which I step on when I enter 
the room, is loose, and jars the clock, 
which stands on it, so that it sets the 
pendulum swinging.” 

Arthur stopped crying, and listened 
to this simple explanation with aston- 
ishment. 

“Arthur,” said the minister, sitting 
down again by his side, “I have been 
a boy. I have been thirteen years old. 
I have played mischievous tricks and 
tormented the neighbors, and I wish 
Ihadn’t. There are a great many more 
interesting ways to spend a boy’s time. 
I know, for I have tried both methods!’ 

The minister went on -talking, but 
Mrs. Hill heard no more, because he 
had lowered his voice; but after a 
while the monologue became a dia- 
logue, with animated replies from Ar- 
thur. As the minister opened the door 
to depart in the course of an hour, 
Mrs. Hill heard him say to Arthur, “I 
would like to have you come and see 
me to-morrow; you will be well enough, 
if you eat a good supper and sleep 
well to-night; and bring your stamp- 
album. I have a Fiji Island stamp in 
my desk which is perishing from lone- 
liness.” 

“How,” it was asked at the evening- 
circle, “did they account for the clock 
striking the night Mrs. Travers died?” 

“Didn’t you hear? Mrs. Hill found 
a nest of young mice in the clock the 
first day she went there.” 

“Strange what an influence the min- 
ister’s got over Arthur Travers! They 
went fishing together yesterday, and 
he’s teaching Arthur to ride a bicycle.” 

“Not strange at all,” said the loyal 
Sunday-school teacher. “The minister 
treats him like a man, and Arthur tries 
to live up to it.” 





The Growth of La Fiesta in California 


By MABEL CRAFT 


N California, Fiesta fever is spring 
fever. It begins early in April, 
waxes, reaching its critical stage in 

twenty days, wanes, is followed by re- 
lapse, and then goes on again, worse 
than even during the merry month of 
May. 

But California is a charming patient 
and the Fiestas in this year of grace 
have been more gracious and pleasing 
than ever before. They began some 
five years ago and since then have 
steadily developed until now théy are a 
recognized feature of the State’s life, 
and Easterners, tenderfeet as we say, 
come thousands of miles to see the 
pretty ceremonials. 

Santa Barbara planned the first floral 
festival as an entertainment for 
President Harrison while he was here. 
There were arches and a parade of 
flower-trimmed vehicles, a battle of cut 
flowers, and a floral ball with girlish 
buds for blossoms. Since then the 
original simple plan, evolved to fill ten 
hours of a long sunshiny spring day, has 
developed immensely. Now it is almost 
a week of pleasure, of brilliant kaleido- 
scopic effects, that the visitor expects. 
In some towns the flowers are quite 
subordinated, though Santa Barbara re- 


mains true to its old Oriental idea—. 


the worship of the flowers. 

Now, all the principal towns have 
their week of rejoicing. Dates are 
arranged to accommodate differences in 
climate and the company of spring- 
seeking pilgrims travels from one corner 
of the state to the other, enjoying 
applauding, participating, until the 
critical faculty is submerged in one long 
murmur of delight. 

Santa Barbara, the beautiful town by 
the crescent sea, is the first pearl in the 


necklace. Los Angeles, where the 
flowers are also early, follows, with 
Santa Rosa, Oakland, Redwood City. 
Healdsburg, Chico, and San Jose in the 
train. In the summer, Santa Cruz and 
Stockton usually have a water carnival, 
but that is another story. 

In Santa Barbara, floral day is still 
the climax. The carnival begins with 
a horticultural exhibition, to which was 
added this year a most successful baby- 
show in which the participants rode 
in flower-smothered perambulators, 
pushed by more or less picturesque 
figures. The next day was the great 
day of the carnival—the day of the floral 
parade of decorated carriages, which 
ended with the battle of flowers. 
The following day was given to games 
and races, with the ball in the evening 
and the dance of the flowers, always 
one of the loveliest and most artistic 
things of the carnival. This year the 
whole festival was preluded by an 
open-air performance of “As You Like 
It,” done by society amateurs, under the 
greenwood tree. 

Tribunes, tiers of raised seats bril- 
liantly decorated and floating with 
Venetian pennants, are built each year 
for a distance of two blocks on the 
principal street. Between these, the 
procession of flowers marches and 
countermarches, with prizes for the 
most artistic display, and finally a rain 
and pelting of flowers from the people 
in the seats to the people in the car- 
riages and back again. No one is too 
grave to indulge in the battle of flowers. 
It is quite au fait and every one be- 
comes a common soldier, with nosegays 
for cartridges. When the procession 
winds off, at last, the horses are knee 
deep in flowers, wheels slowly crush 
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the life-blood out of heavy roses and 
buds, and the pavement is dyed witi 
the blood of the flowers, while the air is 
filed with a cloud of fragrance that 
hangs heavy, like incense. 

Santa Barbara has reduced carriage 
decoration to a fine art. Not even in 
Nice are the decorations so complete. 
The fashion is to cover the vehicle first 
with satin of the same shade as the 
flower to be used. After this, pieces of 
wire netting made to fit each part of the 
carriage are sewed thick with the 
flowers, which are usually without 
foliage, unless an edging of smilax be 
introduced. Satin cushions take the 
place of the ordinary ones, the harness 
is carefully covered with satin, and 
sometimes with flowers, while occa- 
sionally the hoofs of the horses are 
painted in the prevailing shade. When 
allis finished, not one half inch of wood- 
work of the carriage is to be seen. 
Spokes, hubs, shafts, every bit of run- 
ning gear is hidden by flower-petals. 
The occupants of the carriages, men as 
well as women, are dressed in the same 
shade as the flowers, or a contrasting 
one, and it is not unusual for a million 
marguerites to be used on a single 
coach. People plant hedges of the 
flower they have decided to use the 
following year. The covering of a car- 
riage is an immense amount of work. 
The satin covering can be put on before- 
hand, but the flowers must all go on 
the ‘morning of the parade. Twelve 
people, perhaps, work at a single equi- 
page, and the subdivision of labor is 
carried to its highest degree. Roses, 
wistaria, carnations, geraniums, mar- 
guerites, nasturtiums, marigolds, brodea 
(a purple wild flower with the effect of 
violets), orange blossoms, California 
poppies—these are among the most 
effective flowers used. The yellow wild 
mustard is also a favorite. The large 
flowers, such as calla lilies, have been 
tried and found wanting in adaptability. 
-ampas grass and Spanish moss, 
though very effective, are not eligibie 
to prizes in competition with the 
flowers. There are usually more rose 
sarriages than any others, the colors 
running the gamut from the white Le 


Marque through the yellow Marechal 
Niel, the deep Gold of Oplin and 
Beauty of Glazenwood, the pink of the 
Duchesse and La France, to the deeper 
crimson of the Papa Gontier, the 
Jacqueminot, and the Giant of Battle. 
Tea roses and Safranos make a charm- 
ing decoration and are used by the thou- 
sand. Generally the lighter roses are 
preferred, the deeper ones not being as 
effective en masse as might be supposed. 

In Los Angeles, La Fiesta takes on a 
somewhat different tone. Flowers are 
not enthroned. In fact, the Los Angeles 
floral parade is not up to the one in 
little Santa Barbara. The latter town 
and Oakland, where the féte lasts only 
one afternoon, and where the floral 
parade is modelled on Santa Barbara 
lines, are the only two places in the 
state where there are no queens. In ail 
the other towns, save Los Angeles, the 
queen of the Fiesta is elected. In Los 
Angeles, alone, she is appointed, and 
this year the gracious lady who was the 
choice of the committee was undoubt- 
edly one of the most beautiful women in 
a state renowned for its fair women. 
Her name is Mrs. Mildred Howell 
Lewis. She isa southern girl and hasa 
face of such rare beauty that no praise 
of her could be exaggerated. She is the 
only daughter of very weaithy parents, 
and the royal wardrobe formed a fit 
setting for the queen’s jewel of a face. 

Mrs. Lewis is a brunette, with brown 
hair and eyes, and a marvellously clear 
red and white complexion. Her fea- 
tures are delicate and classic, and 
her expression sweetness itself. All 
through the long and trying days of La 
i .esta, she presided with rare dignity, 
and her gracious smiie was a marvel. 
She has a fine figure, tall and slender, 
with fine shoulders and a_ beautiful 
bust. As she is quite the leader of so- 
ciety, her sixteen maids of honor were 
young society women of acknowledged 
position. A prime minister in a Louis 
XV. costume of white satin, and two 
small pages in white satin to carry the 
queen’s marvellous ermine-trimmed 
trains, completed the court. 

Los Angeles spends a great deal of 
money on her Fiesta. The queen’s 
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THE CHAMPION GIRL RIDER AMONG THE VAQUEROS. 
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thrones—one at the tribunes, one in the 
Pavilion, and one at the Athietic Park. 
were gorgeously canopied. The queen 
had five court gowns, all of them with 
the most wonderful trains. She wore 
a jewelled gold crown, and a _ broad 
jewelled girdle and stomacher, and 
carried a sceptre. Her reign of four 
days was marked with all sorts of 
pageantry. Yverywhere the pleasing 
illusion was carried out that the joys of 
La Fiesta were for the pleasure and 
amusement of the queen. On one day 
there was an immense parade. The 
most novel features to an Easterner 
were the troops of vaqueros, all in 
spangled and fringed bolero jackets, 
with red sashes, wide trousers slashed 
to show brilliant color beneath, and 
wide white sombreros shading the dark 
faces beneath. ‘These riders, perhaps a 
hundred of them, are remnants of the 
Spanish and Mexican families, who 
owned the land before the Gimgo came. 
Their suits have been in the family for 
generations. Their horses are always 
mettlesome and they ride as only Span- 
iards can. They performed ali sorts of 
daring feats before her Majesty and 
were decidedly the most picturesque 
feature of the parade. The Chinese 
merchants of Los Angeles, who are 
many and wealthy, were another 
unique feature. The Chinese Board of 
Trade rode in open carriages. Chinese 
garbed in the richest colors and most 
sparkling embroideries followed on 
horseback, and the Mongolian division 
came to an end with the great. green 
dragon, two hundred feet long, which 
was carried by one hundred Chinese in 
clothes of green and lavender,. and 
danced before the queen. A band of 
straight, slender, handsome Pueblo 
Indians followed, contrasting vividly 
with a crowd of California Indians, 
swart, squalid, inordinately fat, and 
altogether hideous. The rest of the 
parade was conventional—soldiers and 
marines from the Philadelphia, bands, 
and prominent citizens in carriages, 
floats and all the other ordinary fea- 
tures of a street parade. 

The next evening there was a street 
pageant of extraordinary beauty. Ex- 


quisite floats, designed in London by 
the man who makes beautiful each 
Lord-Mayor’s day, represented’ the 
Lands of the Sun—Palestine, Persia, 
Arabia, Syria, India, Spain, Africa, 
Florida, Cuba, and last and most 
beautiful, California. 

One day there were modern sports, 
Indian races and Spanish riding, with 
riding at the rings, for the queen’s de- 
light. One afternoon, all the children 
of the city filed past her throne. 
Another day, there was the floral pro- 
cession, and at night a reception, a con- 
cert, an illumination, and a ball, all in 
her honor. 

Every arrival of the queen was a 
picture to live in the memory foreve;y. 
Her carriage was all in white, with a 
powdered coachman and footman and 
four white horses. Four carriages of 
maids of honor were in four different 
colors, and the procession of open 
earriages, gayly decorated, dashing 
through a crowd, was as pretty a sight 
as could be imagined. 

The city was gorgeously decorated. 
Thousands of yards of bunting in the 
Fiesta shades, yellow to represent gold, 
green to signifiy the olive, and red for 
the wine, caught the breeze. Long 
sashes were festooned across the 
streets, groups of palms were bound to 
every pole and post, and arches spanned 
the streets. In the morning it was even 
more beautiful. Then, thousands of 
electric lights, rubies, emeralds, and 
topazes blazed and gleamed. Thou- 
sands of Chinese lanterns danced in the 
breeze, and the city was more beautiful 
and un-American than a dream. At all 
the proeessions confetti was thrown in 
showers, and flowers without limit. 
The Fiesta ended with a masked carni- 
yal, when every one masked and went 
into the streets, where the wildest and 
most horrible din prevailed. The clos- 
ing chapter is a wee bit like an orgie— 
not pretty and poetic enough for the 
rest of La Fiesta, but the week as a 
whole is a_ glowing spot in the 
Californian calendar—a pageant of days 
in gratitude for the sunshine, the 
flowers, and all things that are good, 
gay, and beautiful. 
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GROUP OF VAQUEROS DESCENDANTS FROM SPANISH AND MEXICAN FAMILIES. 











San Antonio: its 
and its Missions 





Battle of Flowers 


By JAMES DAVENPORT WHELPLEY 


INTER flower festivals are held 
W in nearly every large city 

located within the zone of per- 
petual summer, but to the people of 
Texas the “Battle of Flowers,” held 
annually April 21 in the city of San 
Antonio, possesses a deeper signifi- 
cance than a mere recognition of the 
beauteous gifts from Nature’s lavish 
hand. It is the anniversary of a fierce 
battle of bullets fought at San Jacinto 
in 18387, the battle that freed Texas 
from the rule of the Spanish-speaking 
people. The “Battle of Flowers” is 
fought with roses and there is nothing 
in the laughter and chatter of the happy 
thousands who wend their way across 
the plazas and up and down the streets 


The day breaks bright and clear. The 
skies have that deep biue peculiar to 
the skies of Italy. The vegetation is 
far advanced and the deep green of the 
grass and trees bespeaks the recent 
spring rains. The low adobe houses of 
the Mexican quarter vie with the 
palatial residences of the rich in their 
wealth of roses and honeysuckle. The 
air is heavy with the perfume and a 
moment indoors is a moment lost from 
life. 

The excursion trains on the railroads 
during the night previous have un- 
loaded thousands of people upon the 
strects from neighboring cities and each 
passing hour of the day adds hundreds 
to the holiday throng. By nine o’clock 
in the morning the thoroughfares are 





of this beautiful city to suggest the 
terrible carnage of the 
day they celebrate, un- 


less it may be the great 
bunches of dark red roses 
carried in a_ thousand 
hands and seattered over 
the pavements. 

Twenty thousand vis- 
itors join with the sixty 
thousand residents of the 
city in making a holiday. 
New England, California, 
London, and Paris jostle 





elbows good naturedly 
with Texas. The hun- 
dreds of health seekers 


from the North who have 
sought relief in this 
balmy climate from the 
chilly blasts of winter, 
postpone their departure 
for home until after San 
Jacinto Day, for it is well 
worth the while. 








Rear of San Fernando Cathedral, Old Part. 

















Winner of tne First Juvenile Prize. 


filled with flower-bedecked vehicles, 
horses, and bicycles, the occupants al- 
most hidden in the profusion of their 
floral decorations. Shortly after noon 
it is apparent that all have a common 
point in view and it is not long before 
one portion of the city is given up to the 


forming procession. Two hundred 
policemen guard the main streets. 
The pressure of the crowd is _ tre- 


mendous but everybody is orderly and 
good natured. By five o’clock in the 
afternoon Atamo Plaza has at least 
twenty-five thousand people packed 
within its confines and five thousand 
more crowd the windows and roofs of 
the surrounding buildings. 

The parade starts at five o'clock and 
is headed by the flower-laden bicyclists, 
five hundred strong. Dozens of fair 
riders half hidden by the decoratious 
on their noiseless steeds receive the 
hearty plaudits of the multitude as 
they wheel across the Plaza and 
through the streets. Then come Uncle 
Sam’s troopers from Fort Sam Hous- 
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Pink Roses. 


ton, brave and gallant in their full-dress 
uniform, with horses prancing and 
plumes waving to the inspiring music 
of the “Grey Horse Band” of the Fifth 
Cavalry. The batteries come lumber- 
ing by stern and forbidding in their 
severe plainness giving a gentle hint 
that fifty years ago the cause of Texas 
liberty had need of such. Then come 
the carriages until there seems no end. 
The handsome victorias, phaetons, and 
drags are filled with flowers. The 
wheels are but revolving bouquets, the 
horses are restive under their fragrant 
blankets of blossoms, and the fairest 
flowers of all are the bevies of beauti- 
ful Southern women challenging the 
admiration bestowed upon their flower- 
bedecked chariots. It is a bonny sight, 
once seen never to be forgotten. 

When the procession has followed 


the course allotted, it returns to Alamo 
Plaza and the “Battle of Flowers” is on. 
In opposite directions the cavalcade of 
horsemen move about the Plaza, and 
the air is full of missiles whose victims 
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but laugh with glee and return them to 
other combatants. The daylight fades 
and the battle is over, but the bands 
take their station in the parks and it is 
close to another day before the weary, 
happy crowd retreats in good order 
before the demands of tired nature, and 
another San Jacinto Day becomes a 
pleasant memory of the past. 

Hundreds of visitors not familiar 
with the objects of historical interest 
about the city of San Antonio de Bexar 
prolong their stay at least another day 
that they may catch a glimpse of the 
old battle grounds and graceful ruins 


were buiit. It is only now as a more 
cultured people regretfully view these 
wrecks of art, that their original beauty 
is fully realized and their historical and 
artistic value truly appreciated. 

The first in historic interest to the 
American is the Alamo. This is now 
in the heart of the city on Alamo Plaza. 
The foundation stone of the Alamo was 
laid May 8, 1744, and the church was 
dedicated in 1757. It was used for 
religious purposes and served as a fort 
and protection against Indians, until 
1835, when it was used as_ head- 
quarters of General Cos, commanding 








First Prize Fire 


that still stand as silent witnesses of 
a life now gone into a dim and romantic 
past. While the pilgrim fathers were 
fighting the bitter cold and the dusky 
Savages on the barren shores of New 
England, the faithful were buiiding 
churches in the now southern portion 
of Texas. These churches, even in 
their present state of sad decay, show 
the exquisite workmanship of the old 
Italian and Spanish masters. Their 
graceful lines, delicate carvings, and 
deeply religious significance were not 
comprehensible to those for whom they 


Engine. Roses. 
the Mexican army at the time the city 
was captured by the Americans under 
General Milam and Col. F. W. Johnson. 
In the next year it was the fort of the 
Americans under. Travis, Bowie, and 
Crockett, when it was the scene of the 
most heroic and deadly contest known 
in modern history. It is unnecessary Lo 
here recount those deeds of bravery 
where less than two hundred men 
fought for days against thousands, and 
never yielded except their souls to 
Heaven. 

The advance guard of Santa Anna’s 




















First Mission.—Mission de la Concepcion. 
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Fourth Mission.—Mission Espado. 


army arrived on the 22nd of February, 
1836. The next day Santa Anna dis- 
played the red flag from the tower of 
the Cathedral of San Fernando, and 
sent a summons to the Texans to sur- 
render. He was answered by a cannon 
shot. Theseigeof the Alamothen began, 
and continued until Sunday morning, 
March 6th, 1836, when the Mexican 
troops surrounded the Alamo, and after 
a half-hour’s hard fighting, during 
which the Texans twice repelled their 
foes (who were driven back by their 
own cavalry with drawn sabres), suc- 
ceeded in carrying the place by storm. 
All the surviving defenders were put to 
death, stripped of their clothing, 
dragged to the spot where St. Joseph’s 
Church now stands, piled in with fence 
rails, covered with brush, and burned. 
The building now belongs to the State, 
and the city of San Antonio is its cus- 
todian. Its present size is 112 x 72 
feet, the walls of solid masonry are four 


feet thick and twenty-two and one- 
half feet high. A care taker guards 
it from vandal hand and it is probably 
a conservative estimate to say that at 
least fifty thousand sightseers cross 
its well-worn threshold every year. 

The Cathedral of San Fernando is on 
Main Plaza about one half mile from 
the Alamo. This building is virtually 
in two parts, one built about 1738, and 
the other in 1868. It was from the roof 
of the old portion that the butcher 
general, Santa Anna, directed at times 
the siege of the Alamo. This cathedral 
is now the headquarters of the Catholic 
Church of this diocese. The pecul- 
iarities of the older or rear part of the 
cathedral have not been hidden by the 
newer portion and it is one of the 
quaintest pieces of architecture in the 
United States. 

To the south of the city are four “mis- 
sions” or churches, all more or less now 
in picturesqueruins. The First Mission, 
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Third Mission.—Mission San Juan. 























Second M.ssion.—Mission San Jose. 
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The Cathedral of San Fernando, 


“Mission Concepcion” or rightly the 
“Mission of Nuestra Senora de la 
Concepcion Purissima de Acuna,” is the 
best preserved of them all. It was 
built in 1731 and is only two and one 
quarter miles from the centre of the 
city and owing to its nearness is visited 
by far the greatest number of pilgrims. 
Occasionally services are still held in 
the chapel but, with this exception, its 
“mission” now is but to serve as a con- 
necting link between the new and the 
old life of southern Texas. Its style 
is called Christianized Moorish. The 
front is a square, flanked on either side 
by a dome-covered belfry. The prin- 
cipal door is surrounded by a triangular 
facade. The outside of the building is 
covered with a coat of mastic or cement, 
which was painted in various geometric 
forms, somewhat after the fashion of 
tiles. The paintings on the walls of the 
interior represent various emblems, 
among which are the cord of the 
Franciscans, a serpent and the seven 


Dolors, or Sorrows, which pierced the 
heart of the virgin mother. The en- 
trance to the church is between the 
towers and ‘through a vestibule. 

The Second Mission, or the ‘Mission 
San Jose de Aguayo,” was the first of 
the four missions to be completed, and 
the date of its completion in 1731, was 
the date of the foundation of the other 
three. The Mission of San Jose is the 
joy of the artist as well as of the 
antiquarian. The facade at the main 
entrance of the church is a wonder of 
the sculptor’s skill, and the work on the 
doorway, windows, and columns of the 
baptistry is considered the best speci- 
men of architectural ornamentation in 
the United States to-day. 

The celebrated artist, Huica, was seut 
from Spain, and spent several years in 
carving the various ornamentations of 
the building. The front doorway is 
thirty-five feet high. The doors of solid 
live oak covered with nicely carved 
cedar, have gone to keep company with 

















St. Anne and the heads of Sts. 
Joaquin and Joseph. Originally there 
were six life-size statues around this 
doorway. The first, on the south, St. 
Anne is missing; on the north, St. Joa- 
quin is headless; above the door is the 
Virgin, while above this is a large win- 
dow with ornamental surroundings of 
sacred emblems, flowers, and foliage. 
Over this window stands a statue of 
St. Joseph, to the left, St. Francis, and 
St. Domingo on the right. The head of 
the statue St. Joseph is missing. The 
spiral stairs of live oak and the cedar 
ladders are still the only means of 
ascending to the tower. The old 
emblems are still used to teach Chris- 
tianity in each of the missions. Be- 
tween the elements and the festive 
vandal this mission will soon be entirely 
obliterated. 

The Third Mission, or the “Mission of 
San Juan de Capistrano,” is six miles 
from San Antonio and is the least pre- 
tentious of the four, though it is of 
great interest. It was built in 1716. 

The Fourth Mission, or the “Mission de 
la Espada,” two miles further down the 
river, is intimately associated with the 
history of the struggle for Texas 
liberty as it was inside the enclosures 
of this mission that the Texas army 
made its first camping ground. It is 
notable for the old stone graneries and 
buttressed walls making it a natural 
fort with impregnable defences when 
manned by a handful of determined 


men. 
All of these missions are on the bank 
of the beautiful San Antonio River. 
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The heavy timber shades the clear and 
limpid water making a series of delight- 
ful and ever changing vistas such as 
charm the spirit of Nature’s lovers. A 
trip down the San Antonio River to 
these four missions over the winding 
river road is one of the pleasantest and 
most interesting jaunts known to the 
American tourist. The missions are 
falling to pieces stone by stone, even 
the past ten years witnessing a decided 
change, and it would not be right in 
speaking of them to overlook the care- 
ful and painstaking labor of an Eng- 
lish resident of San Antonio in com- 
piling their fragmentary history, and 
by careful surveys and _ researches 
determining their original design. Mr. 
William Corner, author of “San Antonio 
de Bexar,” is entitled to the gratitude 
of all Texans and archeologists for his 
voluntary and unremunerated labors 
in that direction. 

It must not be supposed that. San 
Antonio is only a city of interesting 
ruins for it is quite the contrary. It is 
the largest city in Texas, and is great 
in its commercial strength and the ad- 
vanced stage of its modern social and 
business life. It is to the memories of 
the past, however, that the reader’s 
attention has been called, and even the 
modern warehouses of this city are not 
free from the whispering voices and the 
stealthy footsteps of the ghosts of the 
long departed Spanish soldiery, who 
thought not in their pride of previous 
eonquest to be driven southward later 
on by a handful of determined patriots 
who spake another tongue. 











A Breakfast at 


By ROBERT 


HEN we were invited to “a 
; W little Bohemian breakfast at 

Madame Bégué’s” onthesecond 
morning after our arrival in New 
Orleans, we had not yet dropped our 
native habit of regarding that meal as 
the first of the day, and had not accus- 
tomed ourselves to the Parisian ways 
of New Orleans, where coffee and rolls 
are taken after rising, and breakfast 
becomes a noon-time lunch. Conse- 
quently, wher our hospitable guide, 
philosopher, and friend had shown us 
the wonderful dining-room of the St. 
Louis: hotel, taken us to a morning 
session of the police court, and led us 
through the intricacies of the French 
market, “to tease up’a little appetite,” 
we were in a condition little short of 
famishing, and reached “H. Bégué’s 
Exchange” surfeited with all the pomps 
and vanities of this wicked world. 
' We had been prepared by our friend's 
description for the sanded floor, tumble- 
down appearance, and general exterior 
indications of decay, but when brought 
face to face with these conditions, our 
faith in his promise of the “best cooking 
in the world” began to weaken, and con- 
tinued to diminish until we had passed 
through brick areas, up narrow stairs, 
across the craziest of balconies, and 
stood at last in the presence of the 
spotless linen, gleaming steel, and piles 
of plates upon which the light streamed 
from an open lattice window. Here we 


began to take hope, as our eyes caught 
the great slabs of bread already stacked 
up for our consumption, and bottles of 
red wine, and Jean and Marie bustling 





Mme. Begue’s 


P. SKINNER 
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here and there, while Monsieur, the fat 
and angelic-faced husband of Madame 
Bégué, peacefully mixed salad dress- 
ing with the artlessness of genius. In 
another room, the throne room, so to 
speak, two steps higher, we inspected, 
through the open doorway, the opera- 
tions of the famous cook herself, sur- 
rounded by kettles and pans, her ample 
form bathed in a halo that arose from 
the flesh pots and tickled the nostrils of 
her guests. : 

At length with short, sharp words of 
command to Marie, the great Madame 
Bégué pronounced the feast done, and 
turned to welcome the pilgrims at her 
board. - Then with Monsieur to serve 
the various dishes, the: assault began. 
On: and on came the courses—cold 
mutton with Creole, sauce, a kidney 
stew as fragrant as the feast of 
Camacho the ;Rich, sausages stuffed 
with hot things, tender and perfect 
beyond compare, calves’ liver unlike 
any liver ever cooked before,—not your 
mean, shriveled, thin and hopeless liver, 
but chunks an inch thick and glorious 
in all the attributes and possibilities of 
liver. Next a period of rest while 
Monsieur compounded the _ master- 
piece—the salad. A bit of garlic, a dash 
of oil, pepper and what else I dare not 
say, the result of which a “mutton’s foot 
salad,” as Monsieur calls it, whose 
piquancy remains a gracious memory. 
and will forever. Meanwhile, Madame. 
in her patois, apologizes profusely for 
her inability on such short notice to 
prepare more, and with fresh knives 
and forks and plates we fell to on the 
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A Broakfast at Madame Begue’s. 


steak. Omelet, behind a blue brandy 
flame succeeded: the steak. This was 
the beginning of the .end. Munster, 
Roquefort, and  Swiss.. cheese and 
crackers followed, and coffee into which 
was plunged a lump of sugar blazing 
with burning brandy, and with a sigh 
of relief and happiness all in one, we 
grasped the hand of Madame Bégué, 
and joined our friend in pronouncing 
her indeed “the greatest cook in the 
world.” 

Nothing in New Orleans is so alto- 
gether unique as the hotel of Madame 
Régué. Great men, obscure men, rich 
men, and poor men have sought her 
board, yet she is not tempted to en- 
large or modernize the sphere of her 
labors, but in her quaint old kitchen, 
and with her almost unaided hands she 
cooks these breakfasts for those who 
appreciate them. In her little registry 











bock she can point to names famous 
the world over. Every celebrity who 
comes to New Orleans visits, her, all 
have put their names in her book and 
many have written therein couplets in 
her praise. This is one I foynd:— 


All weeping and wailing 
On the eve of our sailing 
We cease while we ditie at Bégue’s, 
For why should we weep 
When trotters are cheap 
And served with a sauce beyond praise? 


This is in the hand of Eugene Fie:u, 
and like the others I shall quote, has 
never, to my knowledge, been prirted:— 


I’m very proud to testify the happiest of days, 
Is March 11, ’95, at breakfast at Bégué’s. 


This famous poet and bon vivant was 
so delighted that he returned and on 
the second occasion wrote:— 
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Men come here to eat and drink, 
Fools come to write and think. 


Here is a tribute from F. A. Mar- 


shall, Jr:— 
When the Cynic said: Fate cannot harm me, 
I’ve dined to-day, 
He evidently meant a dinner 
By Mme. Bégué. 


Julian Ralph, the magazine writer, and 
Horace Fletcher, who visited the place 
set down this thought:— 





I love this town and all its ways, 
I love its girls so neat; 

But best of all I love Bégué’s 
When it comes time to eat. 


Before leaving this haven of rest and 
comfort we too, like Silas Wegg, 
dropped into poetry, and penned this 
joint effort:— 

From McKinley’s state we come, 
And homeward take our way; 


But better not be presidents, 
Than fail to know Bégué. 

















“The experienced observer of Stageland never jumps at conclusions, from what he sees. He waits till he 
is told things.”—JEROME K. JEROME. 


By ATHERTON BROWNELL 


The Waning Season.—Henry Irving’s. Return with “Macbeth.”— 
A Costly Production of an Old Fashioned Melodrama.—“The 
Sporting Duchess.”—Two Novels Dramatized.— “Carmen ” 
and “A Florida Enchantment.”—“Shore Acres” Again and 
a New Play of the Same Order. 


LESSINGS often brighten as they 
take their flight, it is said, but 
such is not the case with the 

dramatic season just closing in Boston. 
At the fag end of the present dramatic 
year we have little to regret, for it does 
not end in a blaze of glory. The set 
pieces have been fired off early, and the 
pyrotechnic display is largely of the 
nature of pin- wheels and Roman 
candles. 

The principal piece failed to arouse 
the chorus of admiring “Ohs” and 
“Ahs” which had been expected from 
it, and, while in no way wanting in 
the spectacular element, lacked that 
within which would have made it no- 
table. I refer to the production ‘by 
Henry Irving of Shakespeare’s “Mac- 
beth,” which had long been looked for- 
ward. to, and which:finally was made 


at the Tremont Theatre on the occasion 
of his return engagement. 

Few productions of recent years of 
standard plays have aroused more dis- 
cussion than this, for Mr. Irving brought 
to it all his vast resources of wealth, 
of connection with musicians and art- 
ists, of mental grasp and scholarly at- 
tainment. The result was a production 
of great magnitude from every point 
of view. Asa stage manager’s produc- 
tion, it probably surpassed any of Mr. 
Irving’s previous great efforts, but from 
a histrionic point of view it was always 
open to grave doubts, and sometimes 
became grotesque. 

It might be claimed by some that the 
incidental effects of scenery and music 
were given undue prominence, but in 
this view I cannot agree. To me they 
were simply adequate,. and. that is. the 
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highest praise one can give. For Mr. 
Irving did not go out of his way to pro- 
duce startling stage effects; he merely 
presented, in the best manner possible, 
the effects which are suggested by the 
drama. But it must not be understood 


by this that the production was of the © 


ordinary kind, for it was truly extraor- 
dinary, really adequate settings being 
the rare exception and not the rule: 

Mr. Irving’s own performance of the 
réle of Machethtiay-be considered in 
two lights,. in ‘that. of ‘conception ‘and 
that ei ‘execution, for there was a vast 
difference. between the two. Though 
not so Much discussed, there is as much 
opportunity-for varying opinions ».con- 
cerning Macbeth‘as régarding Hamlet, 
for in the former as ‘well as in the lat-- 
ter the psychological element must be 
considered. It is common for us to see 
Macbeth represented as “infirm of pur- 
pose,” that line having been taken as 
the key to the whole character, while 
Lady Macbeth is made the dominant 
character, ruling her spouse and reduc- 
ing him to the level of. a henpecked 
husband. 

Charlotte Cushman is probably largely 
responsible for this interpretation,- or, 
perhaps it were better to say, misinter- 
pretation; but Mr. Irving has changed 
this, and made Lady Macbeth an acces- 
sory to the crimes instead of the insti- 
gator. She is lacking somewhat in the 
compunctions which fret her lord, but 
still she is a secondary figure. But in 
thus bringing Macbeth back to his own, 
Mr. Irving still fails to suggest a rea- 
son.for the extenuating love which 
Macbeth always bears for his wife. 
Whether the fault, is Shakespeare's or 
not, I will not pretend to say. Zola 
has dealt with the same phase in 
“Therese.” Here we have two people, 
loving each other, commit the crime of 
murder. The spectre of Camee haunts 
Laurent even as the spectre of Banquo 
haunts Macbeth. But Zola shows us 
the shadow of their crime coming be- 
tween Laurent and Therese, killing 
their love and turning it to hate. Out- 
wardly they stand together for safety; 
in secret they pursue each other with 
criminations and recriminations, until 
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they are ready to murder each other. 
In Macbeth the companions in crime 
are likewise haunted by spectres of 
their sin, but they are the more closely 
‘pound.together by*it, Macbeth, even at 
the last, showing the love he still bore 
for his wife. Un the surface this is 
untrue, and for it we must find some 
reason ‘in the character of one or the 
other, presuniably.in Macbeth, since he 
is the one through.whom it is shown. 
If he was the cruel, conscienceless mur- 
derer that history seems to show him, 
and which Irving presents, thus carry, 
ing out. Story’s theory of the:charactey ~ 
this phase is difficult to understand” 
unless we’argue that the dramatist. put 
it in for purely theatrical:reasons. If 
we argue that Macbeth’ was really the 
weaker character, dominated by Lady 
Macbeth and clinging to her for .sup- 
port, this phase is partially explained; 
but Mr. Irving’s conception suffers 
thereby. 

For Mr. Irving shows us the butt of 
the evil thought in Macbeth, springing 
from his own mind,-and eagerly .and 
quickly caught up by: Lady Macbeth. 


“The line, “Goes he forth to-night?” 


spoken by Lady Macbeth in relation to 
Duncan, is but a casual‘query in this 
interpretation rather than a deep sug- 


‘ gestion. -So far as Mr. Irving’s playing 


of Macbeth is concerned, it is no use 
disguising the fact that it was painful 
to witness. Never have the many man- 
nerisms of the actor come forward in 
such a degree as in this character. A 
burlesque artist, playing it with the 
stamps and grunts and mouthings of 
Mr. Irving, would score an immediate 
and pronounced hit. If any young 
actor were to essay the réle in the same 
manner, but seriously, he would be 
laughed off the stage in derision. But 
much is forgiven Mr. Irving as an actor 
in the esteem for Mr. Irving as a stage 
manager. And here, as I have indi- 
cated, Mr. Irving has reached the acme 
of the stage manager’s art. I would 
personally prefer to hear the high treble 
of a woman, when listening to the 
witches, rather than the tones of men, 
but that was perhaps the weakest spot 
in the production. Then I do not per- 
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sonally like such vivid skies as Mr. Irv- 
ing so frequently ‘shows’ us,: ‘for the 
color is laid on in streaks and without 
blending; ‘but beyond these’points there 
is little at’ which to cavil. And: in 
passing 1 would’ like to’ say that. Mr. 
Frank” Cooper’s ‘Macduff ‘is:'the finest 
impersonation of the réle seen in this 
country in recent years. 

With Kchegaray’s “The Great Gale- 
oth” still a stranger to the American 
stage, and a $35,000 production given 
to the English melodrama “The Sport- 
ing Duchess,” it is easy to see the state 
of dramatic art in America. The latter 
is the play known in England as “The 
Derby Winner,” written by- Sir ‘Augus- 
tus Harris; Cecil Raleigh, and: Henry 
Hamilton. It has been produced with 
a wealth of scénery and an expensive 
east, including several horses, and has 
crowded the Hollis Stréet Theatre, 
where it began‘a run on April 27. 

As a play it’ contained ‘nothing of 
merit save some bright comedy and a 
single strong dramatic situation. Its 
hackneyed plot of misunderstood and 
persecuted virtue, the mother separated 
from the husband, and reconciled-when 
the dying’ child says, “Mamma, kiss 
papa,” the gentlemanly villain with a 
grip upon the impoverished hero, the 
typical stage adventuress with the 
laughing exit and the final reward of 
virtue are all there as though they had 
stepped quietly from Jerome K. Je- 
rome’s “Stageland.” The plot, such as 
it is, hangs together only because peo- 
ple keep silent when a.word would set 
matters right—and thereby stop the 
play; and virtue is rewarded only be- 
cause the racing laws of England are 
not known’ here and their violation is 
not discovered. 

But the glittér of the pageantry, the 
millinery, ‘the introduction of the 
horses, and the combined strength of 
a great cast of characters of well- 
known actors and actresses pulls the 
play out of the slough of despond and 
pays a good percentage on the invest- 
ment. The play should’ be considered 
in the fashion columns, or the horse 
department, or the financial news, for 
it has nothing to do with dramatic art. 
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Turning to James A. Herne’s “Shore 
Acres” is ‘an encouragement, for: here: 
is a’play which has outlived nearly -all: 
of its contempordries, though first pro- 
duced only four years ago, and is likely ; 
to continue, for ‘it is life itself, and: not : 
a stuffed dummy: set up to'be worked «:: 
by wires. At‘‘its Boston Theatre en- : 
gagement “Shore Acres” seemed rather: 
to have gained charm than to.-have i 
lost it, and I was compelled again to: 
wonder at the immense strength of:the -. 
play. I know-of no other so perfectia:... 
piece-of dramatic art'in America tlian:: 
this. It is truly an’ American play in: 
every sense of the word, and is a.school 
of its own, which’ may also be called: . 
Américan; in that ‘it is a copy’ of no:: 
other, and is imbued with ‘the. spirit~: 
of our natural life. But:I refer partic- 
ularly to the“complete ensemble ‘of the 
production. We frequently: hear refer- 
ence made to the: Saxe-Meinigen com- 
pany for perfect easemble, and I have 
just‘ referred’ to Mr. Irving's ‘produc- 
tion; but Mr. Herne’s production of :: 
“Shore Acres” is the equal of ‘any.:. He 
has ‘now had time to carefully select 
his characters, and‘ each seems: to slip: 

into his réle as though born for it. : 

It may seem trivial to go into such 
small details, but I was very much » 
struck with the playing of Hrnest 
Lamson as Sam Warren: His'first en- 
trance was on a bicycle, ‘not a high 
grade Columbia, but a very ordinary 
red-wheeled thing.. He scorned to ap- 
pear as the leading man in a stylish 
bicycle suit. ‘His trousers were held 
down‘ by those wire contrivances which 
are so tnoroughly plebeian, but they 
marked Sam Warren. And about his 
whole bearing was that rude simplicity 
of the young man who might have sat 
for the portrait of the central figuré 
of “From a Log Cabin to the White 
House.” The whole was a suggestion 
of undeveloped, crude strength, such as 
we see'in this country, and which later: 
finds its fulfilment in an honorable: 
eareer. These are small touches, but 
“Shore Acres” is made up of such. 

I will not dwell now upon Mr. Herne’s 
performance of Uncle Nat; it is so well 
known and has been so completely ana- 
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lyzed that there is hardly a necessity. 
Everybody must have seen “Shore 
Acres,” for it contains that which ap- 
peals to us all; but I may be a little 
enthusiastic over this play, for there 
has been produced another which is 
constructed on the same general lines, 
but without having the spark of life 
blown into it. This is “The. Village 
Postmaster,” by Alice E. Ives and 
Jerome Eddy, a play which was de- 
signed to appeal like “Shore Acres,” 
for its scene is rural New England, 
and its characters are all types. Its 
production was at the Park Theatre on 
May 12, and while it presented certain 
types with a fair degree of truth, the 
dramatic construction did not prove 
sufficient to hold the whole thing to- 
gether. To say that a story is not new 
is no argument against a play, for it 
may be as old as the hills if treated in 
a new and fresh manner. This the au- 
thors have failed to do here, and their 
mechanical devices fail to arouse the 
interest. Whatever merit the play may 
have is lost in the dreariness of the 
whole, and the acting failed to bring 
out anything of interest. I can fancy 
“Shore Acres” being dull if not well 
played, but I cannot faney “The Vil- 
lage Postmaster” rising to any very 
great heights, though it could be bet- 
tered by better playing. And by that 
I mean more appropriate playing, for 
the cast was one which contained good 
artists, though they were not in the 
spirit of the play, the single exception 
being Miss Amelia Bingham, who 
should be heard from more promi- 
nently, as she has undeniable talent and 
temperament. 

Much has been heard during the pres- 
ent dramatic season of the success of 
“Carmen” as a play as presented by 
Olga Nethersole. Boston did not see 
Miss Nethersole, but it did see Elita 
Proctor Otis in a version of her own at 
the Bowdoin Square Theatre on April 
27. I am told that this version was 
made for Miss Otis from Mérimée’s 
novel by two typewriters. Their am- 
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bition to get away from their machines 
is laudable, but, in this case, ill advised. 
I do not know that I am rightly in- 
formed, but, after seeing the version, 
there is prima facie evidence that it was 
made by typewriters or dressmakers, 
or some one else who had a complete 
and marvellous lack of knowledge of 
stagecraft. 

Following the opera very closely, it 
was couched in the poorest of poor 
English, and the atmosphere was that 
of the Bowery rather than that of the 
cigarette factory of Seville. And Miss 
Otis, whose remarkable talent I have 
before commented on, seemed entirely 
Jost in this geographical tangle. Her 
talent seemed to have deserted her, and 
where she tried to exert a seductive 
charm she succeeded in being only vul- 
gar and coarse. It was a forbidding 
spectacle, a view of bestial passion 
throughout, the one relieving feature 
being the playing of Louis Massen as 
the toreador. It was full of “atmo- 
sphere,” jaunty and light, with enough 
sentiment in it to make it very human. 

Another dramatized novel was seen 
at the Park Theatre in “A Florida En- 
chantment,” being from the book by 
Archibald Clavering Gunter. Those 
who have read the novel will remember 
that it has to do with the discovery 
of some wonderful seeds, which have 
the power to turn a man into a woman, 
or vice versa. It is upon this idea that 
the play, or fantasy, is built. As a 
comedy it is not without its mirth pro- 
voking qualities, and some of its situ- 
ations are cleverly worked out; but 
with the sexual element so pronounced. 
it is not to be wondered at that it 
should occasionally introduce sugges- 
tions which are of questionable taste, 
and even overstep the bounds. There 
was, however, an excellent piece of act- 
ing done by Miss Sibyl Johnstone, who 
was transformed from a woman into a 
man, the transition being cleverly done, 
and her fun seemed so spontaneous 
that its rather shady suggestions were 
somewhat lost to view. 





Grandmother’s Cooking 


By LILLA BARNARD 


its kid covers warped and dis- 

colored, holds some of Grand- 
mother’s recipes. The ink still keeps 
its black color and the characters are 
in the small, even, pointed style she 
learned at school, and retained to the 
last of her life. The capitals are used 
with the lavishness of half a century 
ago. Here is one as she wrote it:— 


A TINY blank-book, yellow with age, 


CUP CAKE, 


1 Cup of Butter, 2 Sugar, 3 Flour, 
4 Eggs, 2 tablespoons Milk, a little 
Saleratus. 


Then there is Whitpot. Who ever 
hears of it now? Grandmother spelled 
it “Whit. Pot.” Here is her rule for 
making it:— 

“For a quart of milk, two tablespoon- 
fuls of flour and one of corn meal, two 
of molasses, and one egg. Boil the milk 
and pour to the rest of the ingredients 
after having been well mixed. Hang 
over a slow fire.” 

That last sentence is like a field-glass 
for bringing to view a distant scene. 
Hang over a gentle fire. There is the 
great fireplace with the wood fire—the 
back log, the bark stick, the fore stick, 
and the andirons, the crane swinging 
out for the hooks to be adjusted, and the 
kettle hung on, then swung back over 
the fire. : 

Not so very long ago this plaint 
caught my eye: “Oh for a piece of the 
old-fashioned pound cake! But the 
making of it is numbered among the 
lost arts.” In- Grandmother’s little 
book is this rule:— 

“Whites of seven and yolks of ten 
eggs,. three-quarters pound of flour, 


thrée-qititters’ pound of butter, one 


pound of sugar, one nutmeg, a little 
saleratus.” 

Grandmother’s doughnuts were not 
like those nowadays heaped in every 
baker’s shop in the land. They -were 
raised like bread, then were rolled out 
on the moulding board, cut into narrow 
strips with the jagging-knife, and 
these strips cut obliquely to make 
elongated diamonds, which were fried 
in hot fat. This was her rule for 
making :— 

“Five pounds of flour, one of butter, 
two of sugar, three eggs, one and a half 
pint of ‘milk, one gill of yeast, spice.” 

It would be of no use for our cooking 
students of to-day to attempt this, for 
where would they get the gill of yeast? 
The making of it was such an every-day 
occurrence with Grandmother that it 
found no place in her little book. I 
know she grated potatoes for it, and [ 
know that when made and ready for 
fermentation it was put into a big 
stone jug tightly stopped and set near 
the fire. And I know, too, that if filled 
too full or set in too warm a place, pop! 
would fly the cork against the ceiling 
and roll to some out-of-the-way place to 
be quickly hunted for while Grand- 
mother did her best to stop the flow of 
the yeast outpouring down the sides of. 
the jug. 

Another fried cake that was very 
nice eating she called “Wonders.” The 
dough was rolled out and cut into 
rounds with a biscuit cutter, then the 
insiue was cut into parallel strips with 
the jagging knife. Grandmother wrote 
of them :— 

“For one egg allow two tablespoon- 
fuls of milk, one and one-half of sugar, 
one of butter. As many eggs as you 


“add,’allow the same. A little soda.” 
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When Grandmother spread her table 
for a salt-fish dinner she had a tableful. 
The fish had been soaking in warm 
water all the forenoon, but never 
allowed to reach the boiling point. A 
great dish of boiled potatoes balanced 
the fish platter... Beets were there, 
boiled and pickled. A pumpkin had 
been taken to the chopping-block and 
split with the axe into small pieces, 
then washed and the seeds scraped 
away, arranged in the pot with shell 
uppermost and boiled till the flesh was 
tender, then molasses poured in and a 
little more boiling. gave the desired 
sweetening. A dish of rich color was 
borne to the table, which would be 
taken from it as a heap of empty shells. 
Parsnips were there, tender with boiling 
and sweet with molasses. Dumplings 
of white meal had been tied in dump- 
ling-cloths and put into scalding water 
to boil for two or three hours, now 
turned out on a dish they were cut in 
slices, to be eaten with the dip. For 
the dip, fat pork had been cut into tiny 
cubes and stood where a gentle heat 
would draw out the fat and leave the 
cubes brown and crisp. A bowl of this 
was on the table, and another bowl of 
drawn butter, or egg sauce, as some 
ealled it. 

In blackberry time Grandmother 
made her boiled puddings. It was “no 
fool of a job” as she would have ex- 
pressed it. She made her pastry as for 
piecrust. Meanwhile a pot with a 
hemispherical bottom was put over the 
fire and the water brought to boiling, 
which boiling must not be allowed to 
stop for so much as a second till the 
pudding was fully cooked. Into this 
boiling water was dipped the pudding- 
cloth, all but the corners, and at the 
risk of scalded fingers someway wrung 
out. This was spread in a large bowl 


and flowered with the dredging box. 
Then the pastry, rolled thick and large 
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enough for the outside of the pudding, 
was placed in the cloth hollowed to 
receive it. The washed berries were 
put in, the pastry gathered over it till 
it was like a big apple-dumpling, and 
with no chance for the berry-juice to 
work its.way through. Then the cloth 
was gathered with an even pull on all 
sides, and a strong cord, also dipped 
in water, was bound around and around 
and securely tied with all Grand- 
mother’s strength, that there should be 
no slipping. Critically she surveyed 
her work, for if there was the least. 
slackness of any. part the pudding 
would break, and be spoiled. Then it 
was lifted carefully into the pot, the 
ends of the cloth shut between pot-edge 
and coyer and Grandmother turned 
with a beaming face and a sigh of 
relief. 

But not yet was the care and anxiety 
over. For four hours must the steady 
noise of bubbling tell that the'water was 
boiling, and as needed it must be repien- 
ished from the other kettle of water 
kept boiling for the purpose. If all 
went well (and it very seldom went 
otherwise) then at noon it was lifted 
out, the string untied, and the pudding 
turned upside down into the pudding 
dish, so as to hide the puckered part 
of the crust and give to view the smooth 
part of the globe. Then a circular piece. 
was cut out like a lid, sugar and butter 
were stirred into the stewed berries and 
the lid replaced till it was cut for serv- 
ing. A sauce boiled of sugar or mo- 
lasses was eaten on it. 

Good? That question would never 
be asked by one who had once enjoyed 
it. The children came trooping in from 
school, their little noses. sniffing the 
odor, books tossed into one chair, hat in 
another, as they dashed to the table 
erying,. “Blackberry pudding! Oh goody, 
goody!” 























Acadia. By an Acadian — Edouard 
Richard. Home Book Company, New 
York. 

The cruelty with which the transpor- 
tation of -the Acadians. from. Nova 
Scotia -was carried: out, the manner in 
which families were separated, and 
the consequent sufferings of the Aca- 
dians are well know to every one. So 
far as we know, however, until the 


present-time.no detailed account either | 


of the tragedy itself or of those events. 
which led up to it, has been given. 

Several causes for this apparent 
neglect on the part of the historians are 
easily conceived. The one which the 
author rather egotistically, as it seems 
to us, Suggests, is that the labor of 
ferreting out these details was too great 
for the patience or zeal of the historians 
who had gone before. One -which 
impresses us as far more probable is 
that the history of the transportation of 
the Acadians, while it is of great im- 
portance to Acadia has had very little 
influence on the history of the conti- 
nent as a whole. Had the Acadians 
been so numerous as to exert any strong 
influence on the various places to which 
they were transported, then the minute 
causes of the transportation would be 
of national interest; as it is they are 
rather local. 

Nevertheless, such a treatise as Mr. 
Richard has now given us ought to be 
of great value. This is the age of 
specialists. The general practitioner 
no longer pretends to be perfect in 


detail work outside his own special line. | 


And similarily the historian who under- 
takes to write a history of North 
Ameriea cannot be expected to go into 
all the minutize of- more or less local 
occurrences. So-here is the value of 
such books as “Acadia.” They do the 
detail work for which the more general 
writer has not time, and, in this way, 
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furnish him with the necessary mate- 
rial for his larger work. 

Judged even from this standpoint, 
however, we fear that this particular 
work is altogether too partial in tone to 
be truly valuable. In the preface, and 
again in his last chapter, the author 
poses as a loyal Acadian, while through- 
out the book he makes you feel that he 
is looking at everything purely and 
solely from this strongly biassed stand- 
point. Such a result must always be 
unfortunate; but here it is especially to 
be regretted, for the author has appuar- 
ently not only spent much time, care, 
and labor on his book,. but has also 
thrown his whole soul into his work. 

Starting with the discovery of Aca- 
dia in 1604, Mr. Richard .sketches very 
briefly the: events down to the cession 
to England in 1710., Here his serious 
work begins. From this time down to 
about 1760 he gives us the development 
of affairs in Acadia in a most detailed 
and painstaking manner. As far as 
his statements of facts go, we have no 
means of either verifying or refuting 
them. He has gone direct to the old 
manuscripts for his information, and it 
is to be supposed that he has given us 
a faithful statement of the result of his 
researches. When he comes to draw 
his own conclusions, however, we do 
not feel he is at all satisfactory. 
Seeing everything from none but his 
own narrow standpoint he frequently 
takes one meaning from a letter or a 
document when he might equally well 
find another. One case of this is his 
interpretation of Philip’s letter about 
Lieutenant-Colonel Armstrong, where 
as in many other cases, his logic is quite 
as fallacious as it is specious. 

One of the most unpleasant features 
about his book is its extremely bitter 
attack on the integrity and thorough- 
ness of Francis Parkman. If Mr. 
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Richard feels that Parkman has mis- 
stated facts or drawn erroneous con- 
clusions there is no reason why he 
should not say so; but there is surely 
no excuse for his labelling him as 
“nothing more than a charming story- 
teller,” “an anecdote-hunter,” “one who 
is anxious to please and charm,” “one 
who has skipped the arid tracts of his- 
tory and devoted himself to the un- 
earthing of stirring tales and spicy 
anecdotes.” Some of his accusations 
are so startling as to be worth quoting. 

“Another writer,” he says of him, 
“superficial and dishonest, improving 
on his predecessors of the first category, 
torturing documents already tortured 
and mutilated, taking no account of the 
judicial temper that ought to accom- 
pany the true historian, has tried his 
hand at every kind of subterfuge to 
justify what is-unjustifiabie. I allude, 
of course, to Parkman. To be frank, 
I believe him to be, of all writers I am 
acquainted with, the most subtilely one- 
sided, the most expert in the art of 
deception. ... He has reduced his- 
torical trickery to a fine art, which 
presents a curious, though not difficult 
study, of the use of language to conceal 
one’s thoughts. By temperament he 
stands midway between the historian 
and the novelist. He lacks the ex- 
quisite delicacy of the latter, the kind- 
ness, lofty character and love of truth 
necessary to the former.” 

A few pages later he continues: 
“Though I have no other knowledge of 
Parkman than what I gather from his 
works, yet I venture to maintain that, 
unless all intrinsic evidence is illusory, 
my estimate of his character and of 
the special bent of his mind is fairly 
accurate. He himself is never accurate. 
He is continually deceiving his readers 
as much by what he says as by what 
he omits to say. Were all his works 
submitted to a searching examination, 
not one page perhaps would stand 
scrutiny, not even the titles of some of 
his books.” 

The most startling view of Parkman 
is yet to come, however. ‘‘It is evi- 
dent,” - he goes on, “that Parkman 


had conc@w#ed'a downright nstipatizy to 
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the Acadians. He seems to have been 
disgusted with hearing everywhere 
about him, in Longfellow’s land, his 
countrymen pitying the fate of the 
Acadians. It looks as if he had long 
made up his mind to crush them. In 
conversation with his friends Parkman 
must have often striven to destroy the 
effect produced by Longfellow’s poem. 
...- We should bear in mind that 
Longfellow and Parkman were both 
residents of ‘Boston; the one, much 
older, surrounded with the respect and 
veneration of his fellow-countrymen, 
his fame being largely due to the poem 
of ‘Evangeline,’ was the greater glory; 
the other, much younger, was the lesser 
glory, the budding glory. Their 
characters were as the poles asunder: | 
Longfellow had a great soul attuned to 
the noblest inspirations, taking high 
views of life; Parkman’s tendencies 
were the exact opposite. He, the lesser 
glory, seems to have experienced feel- 
ings of jealousy in the neighborhood of 
the greater luminary before whom all 
other lights paled. There runs through 
all that he has written about the Aca- 
dians a thread of veiled spiteful allu- 
sions to Longfellow’s view. Parkman’s 
discussions with his own friends be- 
come chapters, his theory is crystallized 
in point. He takes great pains to make 
us understand his aversion for ‘med- 
isevalism,’ ‘humanitarianism,’ ‘New 
England humanitarianism melting with 
sentimentality,’ ‘the effusive human- 
itarianism of to-day.’ All of which is 
intended to counteract the effect pro- 
duced by his fellow-Bostonian’s touch- 
ing poem. Incapable of literary excel- 
lence in the same line, he thought he 
could create a sensation by a startling 
contrast. The way he girds at his great 
rival betrays his secret envy of him, 
and he strikes at him through the 
unfortunate Acadians just when Long- 
fellow had disappeared from the 
scene.” 

This attack on Parkman may almost 
be said to serve as a fair sample of the 
manner in which Mr. Richard draws 
his conclusions of both men and things. 
Quite as bitter attacks are made on 
Aikins,. the compiler, of the Nova 

















Scotian archives, and Lawrence, Arm- 
strong, and their accomplices. In fact, 
out of the eight hundred pages com- 
prising the work we should say that 
nearly half that number are devoted 
to reviling various men. The result is 
a decided lack of proportion. 

As for the style of the book, we can 
merely say that, while the author often 
shows the ability to write plain, 
straightforward prose, he indulges so 
often in a hortatory and pseudo-flowery 
kind of writing that he finally impresses 
us more as a revivalist preacher than 
a historian. The closing of his last 
chapter by an appeal to England to 
atone for the wrong she has done is 
especially unfortunate. Not only does 
it label the whole work still more 
strongly as a partisan production; it 
also tends to bring it down from the 
level of a historical treatise to that of 
a cheap anarchist tract. 


Comedy of Sentiment. By Max Nor- 
dau. (F. Tennyson Neely, New York 
and Chicago.) 


In general conception Max Nordau’s 
latest novel reminds us strongly of 
Daudet’s “Sappho.” We have the un- 
sophisticated man carried away at first 
sight bya woman whose only powers are 
those of deception aided by a thorough 
understanding of men’s natures, and 
whose only charms are her physical 
beauty and an overwhelming supply 
of passion. After carrying on an 
illicit intercourse with her for some 
time the man wakes up to a sense 
of his duty to his mother. A struggle 
between mother and mistress ensues, 
with the result that he decides to 
give up the latter. Of course he 
has to see her just once more and, 
of course, he is overpowered again by 
her passion. He soon frees himself, 
however,. and shows ‘sufficient strength 
to cut short their relations although he 
does not dare to tell her the true reason 
—that he no longer really loves her. 
Thus things run along until finally he 
hears that she is married to another, 
and is shown that all the time she 
pretended to be so desperately in love 


‘ 
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with him she was carrying on similar 
affairs with other men. 

Just where “Sappho” is strong the 
“Comedy of Sentiment” is weak. In 
the first place, the woman’s character 
is not plausible. Nordau has tried to 
give us an enchantress whose principal 
magic power is her abundance of 
physical charms. He manages it so 
clumsily, however, that he ends in 
giving us an impossibility. Moreover, 
the scenes of the struggle between 
mother and _ mistress, which, in 
“Sappho” move the reader powerfully, 
here fall flat. In fact, there is not a 
single scene which rings really true. 
The only thing in the whole book which 
impresses us as genuine is the inability 
shown by the hero—for so we must 
consider him—to tell his mistress that 
he does not love her. 

The exact cause of this almost utter 
lack of reality is hard to determine, 
but we feel it is largely due to the clash 
between the realistic and the romantic. 
Some of the scenes and some of the 
characters are pronouncedly realistic 
whereas others are quite as distinctly 
of the romantic school. 

This is apparently the result of an 
attempt to use the theory of the new 
German school of the Rechenmeister 
which maintains that the golden mean 
in literary workmanship is a combina- 
tion of the general principles of the 
Idealists with the careful technique of 
the Realists. Nordau, however, has 
confused things sadly. In both princi- 
ple and carrying-out we get a mixture 
of the two schools which results in a 
conglomeration strongly suggestive of a 
hash. To work at all successfully, this 
new theory, which is certainly very 
attractive, must be handled by a mas- 
ter. In this case it is merely toyed with 
by a bungler. 


“The Massacre of the Innocents, and 
Other Tales.” By Belgian Writers. 
Translated by Edith Wingate Rincler. 
Chicago: Stone & Kimball. 


It is never an easy task to speak of 
the writers of one country to the read- 
ers of another. This holds the more 
invariably true when the writers under 
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consideration belong to a people «who: 


have never in the past been marked 
contributors to the world’s literature, or 
to have in any way influenced it. In 
such cases the position of the critic be- 
comes doubly difficult. He is compelled 
to ‘forfeit at the start an advantage 
which is so universally conceded him 
as to seldom if ever command any at- 
tention. This advantage is the help he 
always receives from those who read 
him by their taking for granted his 
general point of view and his terms. 
It is a comparatively easy thing for an 
American critic to speak of an Ameri- 
can author to American readers, or for 
an English critic to address himself to 
Englishmen; but what is to be said 
when a reviewer cf one nation attempts 
to mediate between his own people and 
the writers of an entirely alien coun- 
try—of such a country, for instance, as 
Belgium. Every bond of sympathy and 
every relation of brotkerhood and of 
race understanding counts for nothing 
at the outset; and the mediator finds 
himself confronted with the problem 
of interpreting to unsympathetic ears 
the scarcely known, and as yet almost 
unheralded, works of merit that have 
been produced within the last decade 
by recent Belgian writers. 

The only excuse the critic has for 
braving the above embarrassments is 
the fact that he wishes to perform a 
work of recommendation, and indeed 
it would prove of slight profit to any 
one in calling their attention to these 
new writers unless it be in the sense 
of recommending them. 

In thus bringing these Belgian writ- 
ers to the front, it must not for an in- 
stant be supposed that this is done 
because they stand as the representa- 
tives of some new school of literature, 
or as the exponents of some as yet 
neglected and little heeded phase of 
humanity. It has never been Belgium’s 
privilege, and certainly is not the case 
now, to wield any mighty influence in 
the world’s political, religious, or liter- 
ary history. So small and structurally 


weak has she been that her life and 
letters have been the reflection rather 
than the creation of the movements that 
have at different times swept over the 
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continent of Europe. It is so in the 
present instance. What, is known as 
tne Belgian Renascence is nothing more 


‘than a tide effect from the great reac- 


tion in favor of realism that has so 
enwrapped the French writers. within 
recent years. It is by no means sur- 
prising that this is the case; proximity 
of geographical positions would alone 
count for the influence of French ten- 
dencies within Belgium’s boundaries. 
Few of the authors, indeed, whose 
sketches are embodied in the present 
volume have a reputation beyond the, 
Dutch and Flemish frontiers, although 
the day is not far distant when M. 
Georges Eekhoud—the Zola of Flanders, 
as he is sometimes called, thougn some- 
what inaptly—will not only be recog- 
nized as one of the greatest writers 
whom Belgium has ever produced, but 
likewise as one of the leaders in the 
great realistic movement which derived 
its first potent impetus from salzac. 
Eekhoud and Henri Conscience stand 
to-day as the two foremost romancists 
o. Belgium, although unfortunately 
their efforts, together with the efforts 
of the other romancists who are repre- 
sented in this volume, Eugene De- 
molder, Camille Lemonnier, Maurice 
Maeterlinck, and several other minor 
ones, have failed up to the present time 
to achieve any widespread popularity 
beyond the Scheldt or French Flanders. 
The reason for this is not hard to dis- 
cern. The sketches which have been 
selected as showing these writers at 
their best, and which Edith Wingate 
Rincler has so sympathetically trans- 
lated, are too undeviatingly local, too 
exclusively patriotic, to'ever win for 
themselves a world-wide appreciation. 
They concern themselves too tigidly, 
and are too invariably colored with 
what is merely Flemish, seldom if ever 
broadening out into the realms of the 
universal and the idealistic. They are 
mostly tales portraying bits of Bel- 
gian life that are ‘coarse, sordid, mis- 
erable, and at times repellent.’ While 
they are written in a wonderfully con- 
cise and ‘direct manner, yet they do not 
characterize so vividly rior paint the 
picture so strongly and with the’charm 
that we find to be the ‘case with such 














French writers as Maupassant, Gre- 
ville, Coppée,.and Halevy. Their real- 
istic qualities are strong, but not so 
strong as tnose of the French school 
which gave them birth. Taken en- 
semble, however, the tales go far 
towards mirroring the real Belgian life 
of to-day, and as such fulfil their mis- 
sion. 


“A Singular Life.” By Mrs. Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps Ward. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin and Company. 

Nothing since the appearance of her 
“Gates Ajar,’ which occurred now so 
many years ago, has been so well re- 
ceived, and so deservedly so, as Mrs. 
Ward’s last work, entitled “A Singular 
Life.” The direction in which the au- 
thor carries the reader is, however, by 
no means a new one. Mr. Walter Be- 
‘sant in “All Sorts’ and Conditions of 
Men,” Mrs. Deland in “John Ward, 
Preacher,” and notably Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward in “Robert Elsmere,’ have al- 
ready given to the world similar novels 
on a similar subject. Yet notwith- 
standing, “A Singular Life” is by no 
means an anti-climax to its forerunners. 
We consider ourselves entirely justified 
in saying that Mrs. Ward’s book is 
destined to be ranked at once with 
those widely popular ones that have 
preceded it. With a wonderful felicity 
of characterization, she has drawn not 
only her actors in the drama, but her 
stage settings as well. Her characters 
are something more than types—they 
are realities, and the struggle they go 
through with is the glaring one that 


confronts our civilization at the present . 


day. The failure of our churches as 
institutions to cope with existing social 
evils is fast becoming a generally con- 
ceded fact. It may not be a new fact 
at all, indeed, it has probably been the 


case down through ages to the begin-- 


nings of Christianity; but, nevertheless, 
it is vitally existent to-day and must 
be dealt with. Whether this can be 
the more successfully accomplished by 
the church as a church, or by the vari- 
ous non-sectarian settlements that are 
springing up in the midst of our dark- 
est city localities is a question soon to 
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be decided. The writer of this book, as 
well as the writers of the above men- 
tioned works, have already answered 
the probiem in favor. of the latter insti- 
tutions. They have solved the situation 


_by indirectly asserting that the religion 


which stands for deeds instead of 
creeds, for doings instead of doctrines, 
and for Christianity instead. of cant, is 
the only religion which can hope to 
mnitigate in the least the deplorable cir- 
cumstances that have grown apace 
with our civilization. 

And yet “A Singular Life,” like the 
other best and deeply human books of 
the world, advocates nothing new. It 
merely pleads tor a return to our better 
aspirations, which were so nobly taught 
us some eighteen, now nearly nineteen, 
ec nturies ago. 


“Patmos, or The Unveiling.” By Rev. 
Charles Beecher. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. Price, $1.50. 

This exposition of the Apocalypse of 
St..Jonn is very ably written, as would 
be expected from its talented author. 
“It is an unveiling of the difficult book 
of Revelation, and it is accomplished 
with the skill and genius which belong 
to the Beecher family. The early por- 
tion of the book sets forth the environ- 
ment of the apostle, the nature of vis- 
ion, and the literalness of the apostolic 
descriptions. The author then proceeds 
to give a specific interpretation of the 
symbols in the light of history. The 
speculative portions cannot fail to com- 
mand attention, the descriptions being 
beautiful in the extreme. 

“There is the theological training, the 
scholarship, and above all the free mind 


.and noble Christian spirit which vital- 


ize and redeem at every point. It is 
like a father reading a book to his boy. 
and making it all clear and delightful 
to him. He follows with reverence the 
opening, of the seals; he shows the 
course of history and the trend of the 
world as seen in the pictures here 
represented. Everything is alive with 
spiritual meaning and import. It is in- 
teresting from beginning to end, and 
will be a most valuable addition to the 
Christian library.” 
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It is a scholarly and thoughtful pres- 
entation of the subject. 


“What they say in New England.” A 
Book of Signs, Sayings, and Super- 
stitions, collected by Clifton Johnson, 
author of “The New England Coun- 
try,” etc. Illustrated. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. Price, $1.25. 

Mr. Johnson has here gathered and 
given us in the language in which he 
received them the odd sayings, rhymes, 
and superstitions which are or have 
been current in New England. The vol- 
ume was begun with the idea of col- 
lecting for private entertainment the 
remnants of folk-lore which are in con- 
stant use in many New England house- 
hclds. Not only was the number found 
to be remarkable, but according to the 
compiler, the amount of belief still held 
in them is astonishing. While the ma- 
jority of these sayings have a foreign 
ancestry, they have been changed. ma- 
terially in many instances by being 
given a peculiarly local twist. For con- 
venience the matter is classified under 
numerous headings, such as money, 
luck, warts, tea-grounds, snakes, love 
and sentiment, weather, etc., each of 
which is introduced by an appropriate 
design. The book is unique in style as 
well as in character, and will be found 
of singular interest to all, and of special 
value to all lovers of folk-lore. 


“Inductive Elementary Physical Sci- 
ence.” Heath’s Experimental Science 
Senes. By F. H. Bailey. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. 

Mr. Bailey has no superior, and few, 
if any, equals in the art of teaching 
physical science in elementary grades, 
with inexpensive apparatus, and with- 
out laboratory equipment. His success 
in Felix Adler’s Workingmen’s School 
in New York, and in Miss Quincy A. 
Shaw’s school in Boston, was simply 
phenomenal; but one who saw him 
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work could but suspect that the suc- 
cess was due in no small degree to the 
personality of the man. This work 
however, proves conclusively that the 
teacher in this instance is able to trans- 
fer his method and not a little of his 
spirit to book form, for the clearness 
of statement, perfection of illustration, 
and simplicity of direction would seem 
to make it impossible for any teacher 
to fail to get remarkable results. 


“Lee’s Vest-Pocket Pointers for Busy 
People.” Chicago: Laird & Lee. Silk 
cloth, red edges, 25 cents; morocco, 
gilt, 50 cents. 


Twenty thousand facts of greatest 
importance. The prominent events of 
history; area, population, location and 
rulers of all nations; States of the 
Union, population, area, capitals and 
cities of more than ten thousand inhab- 
itants; all the largest cities of the world, 
the great battles, chief rivers, lakes, 
mountains, ete.; postal resulations; 
rules of order, Constitution of the 
United States; lexicon of foreign, legal, 
and technical terms; Austrahan ballot 
system; patent laws; telegraph cypher, 
ete. 


Three text-books in German or aids 
to the reading of that language com. 
prise “Herr Omnia,” a tale, by Hein- 
rich Seidel, edited for school use by J. 
Matthewman, instructor in modern lan- 
guages, Cheltenham Military Academy, 
Ogontz, Pa. “Traumereien” by Rich- 
ard Von Volkmann-Leander, a famous 
German surgeon and writer on surgery, 
edited for school use by Amalie Han- 
stein, teacher of German, Packer 
Institute, Brooklyn. “Bilder aus der 


Deutschen Litteratur,” by J. Keller, 
professor of German language and lit- 
erature in the Norman College of New 
York, an outline of the history of Ger- 
man literature. New York. American 
Book Company. 
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